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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. J., Carnarvon.— We shall gine, in an early number, an illustration of 
the Parisian Gas Lanterns, and the mode of lighting and extinguishing 
them. 











| A Gas Fitter requests us to solicit from our correspondents some informa- 


tion as to the mode of preparing the best bronze for brass fittings. We 
shall be happy to receive communications on this subject, more especially 
Jrom French readers. 

A Subscriber wishes to know whether any mode has been tried of setting 
three or four tron retorts in a bed, each retort having a separate furnace, 
so as to allow one or the whole to be used, as may be required, 


- NOTICES. 


Subscribers whose impressions of the Frontispiece of vol. 2 
were disfigured by too bountiful a supply of ink tothe printing 
rollers, can have them replaced by carefully printed copies for 
binding or framing, on application at the Office, 32, Bucklersbury. 











Being unwilling to put any of our foreign subscribers to the expense 
of the postage of a letter, reminding them of their arrears of sub- 
scription, we take this means of requesting remittances of the 
amounts due from subscribers in the following cities :—Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Baltimore, Charleston, Cologne, Drontheim, Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Geneva, Ghent, Gothemburg, Halifax N. s. , Hamburg, 
Leghorn, Lille, Liege, New Orleans, New York, and Paris, 

The subscription is 10s. per annum if paid in advance, or 12s. on 
credit, payable in two sums of 6s, each, due in June and December 
of each year. All subscriptions commence from the 10th of 
January. 

All communications and orders for Advertisements to be addressed to 
the Editor, 32, Bucklersbury, London. 

The Editor will be particularly obliged by his friends forwarding 

to him Notices of all Meetings, Trials, or Appeals, which it may be 
ee to the Gas W Forld ¢ to have reported. 








Circular to Gas Companies. 


Fars have been entertained in some quarters that the 
parliamentary powers sought for by the projected ‘‘ Gas-fire 
Company” may be eventually used to the prejudice of the 








| bodies whe now supply gas » fer pur poses of illumination ; but, 
upon a careful examination of the question, we see no reason 
to participate in these apprehensions, and we will briefly state 
our reasons for the conclusions we have arrived at. 

The cost of producing a combustible mixture of gases from | 
the decomposition of water by heated carbon is a point upon | 
which various opinions are entertained—some engineers esti- | 
mating it as low as 5d. per 1000 feet, while others carry it as | 
high as 2s. All, however, are agreed that it costs something 
and it matters little for our present purpose whether the 
larger or the smaller figures are nearest to the truth. 

The gases in question are, however, non-luminous, or nearly 
so; and, to render them suitable for illuminating purposes, | 
they must undergo a further process, upon the cost and con- | 
ditions of which the recent masterly researches of Mr. Lewis | 
Thompson, in connection with the chemical constitution of | 

coal gas, have thrown a flood of light. He has demonstrated | 
that the weight of the matter condensed out of a given volume | 
of gas, by exposing it to the action of bromine or chlorine, | 
is an exact indication of its value as an illuminating agent ; | 
and, following out his experiments, it appears that every 1000 | 
feet of the undermentioned coal gases, generated at moderate | 
temperatures, contain illuminating matter of the weight set 
against each description of gas :— 





Newcastle caking coal ..... coos OR. 
Wigan cannel coal ....... orcee BOR 
Newcastle do = -.0..-.000: . 18 
Lesmahago do ....... ste 3h 
Boghead do ......-0.. .. 30° 





The gases produced by the ieocunsdiaen of water, purified || 
from carbonic acid, may be rendered of equal value as illumi- 
nating agents, if they can be made to absorb the vapour of|| 
naphtha in the proportions above mentioned. Mr. Lowe first || 
suggested this plan of increasing the illuminating power of H 
coal gas ; and itis, perhaps, the simplest, as itis, certainly, the | ! 
most elegant method, of rendering water gas luminiferous. Ten || 
pounds of naphtha, converted into vapour, will render 1000 feet || 
of the latter gas equal in illuminating x power to the same volume 
of ‘‘ rich Newcastle coal gas,” and ‘so with the other ene 
of gas by the use of naphtha in larger quantities. 

A gallon of naphtha weighs, in round figures, 8} lb., ntl 
the present wholesale price of the quality required for the, 
process of naphthalisation is 2s. 2d. per gallon. The cost, 
therefore, of naphthalising water gas, so as to render it equally | 
luminiferous with the coal gases before mentioned, would be :— 

Newcastle caking coal gas . 2s. 6}d. per 1000 feet. 





Wigan cannel gas........ 4 “0 do | 
Newcastle do ........ 4 7 do 
Lesmahago do ........ 5 1 do 
Boghead do ........ 7 74 do 


With such facts before them, gas-light companies have, we 
apprehend, little to fear from the proceedings of the Gas-fire 
Company, as the above, added to the selling price of the 
water gases themselves, will constitute a monopoly in favour of 
the former, in the supply of gas for lighting purposes. 

An interesting report, by some French chemists of celebrity, | 
upon the manufacture of water gas by the Gillard process, 
will be found in another column, but its conclusions require 
some explanation. M. Gillard’s system of lighting requires 
pure hy drogen, if it can be obtained, or, at all eve nts, as large 
a proportion of that gas as possible. We have already show n* 
that the perfection of water-gas manufacture consists in the pro- 
duction of equal volumes of carbonic oxide and hydrogen gases ; | 
such gases, however, would not answer M. Gillard’s purpose ; ; | 
and he aims, therefore, at the production of carbonic acid in 
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* See ante, vol. ii., page 350. 1 
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preference to carbonic oxide, as the former can be easily taken 
out by lime, whereas the removal of the latter is a very costly 
and difficult operation. The charcoal,, which enters into the 
composition of the carbonic acid, is, consequently, by his 
system, entirely lost; and the consumption of lime almost 
exceeds belief, being at the rate of upwards of 1 cwt., or more 
than 2 bushels, for each 1000 feet of gas stored in the gas- 
holder. The lime, indeed, forms more than one-half of the 
total cost of 3s. 103d. per 1000 feet. 

The problem involved in the discovery of an economical 
means of producing water gas remains yet to be solved; and 
‘it is, without doubt, the most interesting question now before 

the gas world. 
The clerk of the Southport Improvement Commissioners 
| requests us to correct an error which occurs in our observa- 
tions upon the hydro-carbon gas, in December last; and 
| though our correspondent reiterates and confirms his previous 
| statement, as given upon the authority of the foreman of the 
_works, yet we cheerfully comply with Mr. Hodgkinson’s 
request, by giving his version of the system of: working. He 
says that all the beds of retorts, except one, are worked with 
| 84 lb. charges of Boghead cannel, and not with alternate 
| charges of 84 lb. and 561b., as asserted by our correspondent, 
| who may have misunderstood what was stated with regard to 
| one bed—an old one—in which only 56 1b. charges were used. 
|There have been in operation, during the last month, two 
beds taking 84 1b. charges every four hours, and one with 
|56 Ib., yielding in all about 20,000 feet of gas daily, or 2222 
feet per retort per diem. 

The judgment in the important case of the Sheffield United 
Gas Company v. the Consumers’ Gas Company, the report of 
which occupies a large space in our present number, was 
expected to have been delivered on the 8th or 9thinstant. It 
has transpired, however, that Lords Justices Knight Bruce 
and Turner are not agreed upon the subject, and the whole 
matter has, consequently, to be reargued before them and the 
| Lord Chancellor on the 11th instant. 




















Conuuunicateds Articles. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF GAS LIGHTING. 
(Continued from page 472, vol. 2.) 

From what has been stated respecting the impurities of coal gas, 
'it necessarily follows that, where lime alone is employed as an 
| agent of purification, this substance must become contaminated by, 
|or united to, the same impurities that exist in the gas, with the 
| single exception of the ammonia. In other words, and chemically 
| speaking, the lime must become converted into carbonate of lime 
‘and sulphuret of calcium, with a variable amount of ammonia held 
‘mechanically in the pores of the calcareous mass. ‘The effect of 
this ammonia upon the compound has not been sufficiently taken 
|into account by gas engineers, save, perhaps, in an agricultural 
‘point of view. But, where the necessity for avoiding nuisance is 
considerable, the spent lime should contain as little ammonia as 
| possible; for the sulphuret of calcium alone decomposes very slowly 

contact with atmospheric air, and has rather a tendency to 
pp Bers oxygen and generate hyposulphite of lime, than to evolve 
| sulphuretted hydrogen by combining with carbonic acid. When 
| ammonia, however, is present, this rapidly absorbs carbonic acid ; 
| and the carbonate of ammonia thus produced instantly reacts upon 
the moist sulphuret of calcium, whence result carbonate of lime 
and hydrosulphate of ammonia—the latter of which, by evolving 
‘its characteristic odour, gives rise to the well-known offensive 
| stench of gas-lime refuse. At the same time it must be borne in 
| mind as a remarkable circumstance, that the power of hydrate of 
lime for the purification of gas is greater when the gas contains 
‘ammonia than when the ammonia is previously removed. In 
short, the ammonia increases the chemical action of the lime, by 
some unknown means, as an alloy of platinum and silver is found 
| to be entirely soluble in liquid nitric acid, though platinum alone 
is not soluble in that fluid. Even, however, though ammonia be 
\ present in the gas, hydrate of lime never becomes perfectly 
‘saturated or neutralised by the carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
‘hydrogen of the gas. On the contrary, a large amount (seldom 
| jess than one-fifth) of all the lime employed remains in a caustic 
‘state. ‘This is, in a great measure, owing to the fact that, the lime 
| being partly in the form of nodules, the centres of these nodules 
| can never be brought into contact with the gas without at the same 


{the action of the carbonic acid of the gas, by which, of course, 
decomposition would be induced, and the sulphuretted hydrogen 
driven from one purifier into another. ‘To avoid this, a sacrifice of 
' lime is needed ; and the only point requiring attention is to sec that 
| this sacrifice is not carried too far, For this purpose, an occasional 





| time exposing the sulphuret of calcium on their outer surfaces to. 





analysis of the impure lime ought to be made; and, as this is not at 
all difficult, there is the less excuse for neglecting it. 

‘Theanalysis of impure gas lime depends uponavery simple circum- 
stance in chemistry, which is as follows :—Both the hydrate of lime} 
and the sulphuret of calcium are readily soluble in a solution of the 
muriate of ammonia, slightly warmed ; but the carbonate of lime is | 
not soluble in this menstruum—at least, in an appreciable degree. 
If, therefore, we weigh out 100 grains of the impure lime, and! 
digest this with a solution of the muriate of ammonia in a closed 
vessel for a few minutes, at a temperature of 80° Fahr., we shall 
dissolve the hydrate of lime and sulphuret of calcium, but Jeave the 
carbonate of lime behind. If, now, we pour into the clear solution 
a quantity of the muriate of copper previously supersaturated with 
ammonia, a black precipitate will form; and this collected on a’ 
filter and washed, first with dilute vinegar, then with water, and 
lastly dried at a heat slightly exceeding 212°, will show on the 
balance a weight which, divided by 3, gives the amount of 
sulphur present in the lime; and, since 16 of sulphur represent 28 
of lime, the weight of this last combined with the sulphur is easily 
estimated by multiplying the amount of sulphur found by 7 and 
dividing by 4. To the clear blue fluid which has passed the filter, 
a quantity of carbonate of ammonia must now be added, and the 
white precipitate thus formed allowed to settle for a few minutes, 
when it must be thrown upon a filter and washed, first with a 
solution of ammonia, and lastly with water, after which it must be 
dried at a heat slightly exceeding 212°, and then weighed. Every 
50 grains of this precipitate represent 28 of lime; and if from the 
weight thus formed we deduct the amount of lime which was com- 
bined with the sulphur, the remainder shows the total quantity of 
lime wasted, or, at least, not used in the process of purification. 
This ought never to exceed one-fourth of the whole; and where 
there is sufficient purifying surface, so that the gas does not pass 
too rapidly through the purifier, one-fifth is an abundant allowance. 

Some time since, Mr. G. H. Palmer, so well known for his various 
inventions connected with gas, took out a patent for ventilating gas- 
lime refuse, or, in other words, drawing or forcing air through it, 
so as to oxidise the sulphuret of calcium and deodorise the mass. 
We are not aware that Mr. Palmer ever carried this invention out 
into practical working. But, by a curious coincidence, Mr. F. J. 
Evans, then the manager of the Imperial and Continental Gas 
Company’s works at Berlin, was led much about the same time to 
the adoption of a plan precisely similar to Mr. Palmer’s. With 
Mr. Evans’s, however, the invention took at once a practical shape, 
and was immediately put in operation at Berlin. From thence Mr. 
Evans removed to the service of the Chartered Gas Company in 
London, and at their works in Westminster, as at Berlin, resorted 
to this mode of ventilating or deodorising the spent lime of the 
establishment. And, a this circumstance will require consideration 
when we come to speak of purification by oxide of iron, we shall 
briefly describe the process as witnessed by ourselves at the West- 
minster Gas Works about four years ago. | 

The current of foul gas having been cut off, and the purifier 
thrown out of connection with the gasholder, a valve was opened 
which established a tubular communication between the purifier 
and the chimney of the works; whilst, at the same time, air was 
admitted by the same opening through which the foul gas had 
previously passed, ‘The result may easily be imagined. Any | 
existing ammonia was driven off as hydrosulphate of ammonia; | 
the sulphuret of calcium became hyposulphite of lime, whilst the | 
carbonate and hydrate of lime remained unaffected, so that the! 
mass could be used over again in the purifier to the total satura- | 
tion of all the lime. The economy thus induced was found to be 
such that a bushel of lime purified 15,000 cubie feet of common | 
Newcastle coal gas, and the removal of the ventilated lime produced 
no nuisance—two very important advantages. Indeed, we are 
inclined to think that this process has not been fully appreciated as 
yet, nor even worked out as it deserves. After a second ventilation 
this refuse must contain an appreciable quantity of hyposulphite of 
lime—a salt well adapted to absorb the ammonia from impure gas, 
if applied between the condenser and purifier, as it would then 
generate carbonate of lime and hyposulphite of ammonia, and form 
a very valuable and cheap manure. But, independent of this, the 
hyposulphite of lime might be easily extracted from ventilated gas 
lime by the action of warm water, and, if this solution was preci- | 
pitated carefully by the addition of sulphate or carbonate of soda, | 
hyposulphite of soda might be obtained from the clear fluid by | 
evaporation; and this substance, as is well known, has now an 
extensive sale amongst paper-makers, under the title anti-chlore. 
There seems no reason why the impurities of coal gas should not’ 
be turned to a profitable account, and the item “ expense of purifi- | 
cation” cease to make its appearance in all well-conducted gas 
works, | 

We now quit the subject of purification by lime, to examine the | 
various other methods which have been suggested either for | 
arresting the ammonia alone, the hydrosulphate of ammonia, or the 
sulphuretted hydrogen. A retrospective glance at the composition 
of impure coal gas will show at once that little or nothing is gained 
to the process of purification by the two first of these propositions. 
The removal of the ammonia alone can effect no saving in the 
future purification, but rather otherwise; and the proportion of 
hydrosulphate of ammonia is too inconsiderable to deserve further 
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notice under this head. Nevertheless the ammonia has been 
proposed to be removed by the application of the common acids, as 
sulphuric, muriatic, boracic, &c., and the hydrosulphate of 
ammonia by various metallic solutions and substances, as the 
sulphates and muriates of iron, manganese, zinc, lead, and copper. 
By acids, the purification from ammonia is less complete than by 
metallic salts; and the reason of this seems to be best explained on 
the principle noticed by Berthollet, viz., that the usual operation of 
chemical affinity is balanced by the effect of mass, as when 
sulphate of baryta and carbonate of potash are boiled together, so 
in this instance the large proportion of carbonic acid present 
prevents the stronger acids a combining with the whole of the 
ammonia, part of which, therefore, continues in the gas in the form 
of volatile bicarbonate of ammonia. We do not pretend to attach 
much value to this explanation, but it accords very weil with the 
otherwise inexplicable.fact, that after coal gas has passed through 
a dilute acid until it ceases to redden turmeric paper, it will again 
do so as soon as it is transmitted through hydrate of lime. The 
probability, therefore, is, as we have said, in favour of the suppo- 
sition that the ammoniacal compound, seen to be neutral in the first 
instance and alkaline in the second, must have been the bicarbonate 
of ammonia, which, parting with its carbonic acid to the lime con- 
tained in the purifier, permits a portion of its ammonia to remain 
in the gas, and thus gives an alkaline indication to turmeric paper. 
Something of the same kind occurs when metallic and earthy salts 
are used, instead of acids, for arresting ammonia, though to a much 
smaller extent, as we have stated in speaking of the action of the 
muriate of lime. 
| But, by whatever means the ammonia may happen to be 
|removed from ordinary coal gas, it is always found in practice 
‘that grave inconveniences arise, unless a small portion be retained 
‘in the gas. With cannel-coal gas these inconveniences either do 
‘not occur at all, or happen in so small a degree as to be inap- 
| preciable; but in respect to the gas made from common bituminous 
coal, and in which the ammonia is considerable, it is quite notorious 
that any system of purification which totally removes the ammonia 
causes, at the same time, so serious a loss of illuminating matter as 
| to interdict the use of all such systems. Nor is this loss the only 
drawback ; for it would appear that as naphthaline possesses, like 
resin, electro-negative properties, it has also, like resin, a feebly 
jacidulous power. This, indeed, is, perhaps, better demonstrated 
| by the fact that with sulphuric acid it forms an acid and nota 
neutral combination, called the sulpho-naphthalic acid. Conse- 
quently, it might, @ priori, be inferred that the presence of ammonia 
‘in coal gas would tend to retain in suspension the naphthaline, or, 
in technical phrase, “ to prevent its deposition in the mains.” And 
this is actually found to be the fact in practice ; for coal gas, 
\from which all the ammonia has been taken away, is singular] 
| prone to deposit naphthaline in the pipes and mains through which 
iit passes. Of course, this will depend, in some measure, upon the 
quantity of naphthaline contained in the gas, and which, as Kidd 
‘and Reichenbach have shown, is connected with the employment 
|of a high temperature in the retort. 

Taking, however, common coal gas as usually made, it is, for 

the above reasons, unwise to remove the whole of its ammonia. 

We now come to a consideration of the means patented or 

practised for the removal of sulphuretted hydrogen, alone or in 
combination with a portion of ammonia. As we have previously 
shown that the quantity of ammonia in coal gas is unequal to the 
| saturation of its sulphuretted hydrogen, it follows that no neutral 
|salt, incapable of decomposition by sulphuretted hydrogen alone, 
|can of itself remove the sulphuretted oe Sate from coal gas. 
{Such a salt can only absorb a portion of sulphuretted hydrogen 
‘equivalent to the ammonia contained in the gas. Of these salts we 
‘may here mention, as examples, the sulphates and muriates of 
| manganese, iron, zinc, and nickel. Others, again, which are de- 
composed wholly by sulphuretted hydrogen, have been employed 
hitherto but sparingly, in consequence of their great cost; such are 
|the salts of lead, bismuth, copper, tin, and antimony. The 
|principal reliance of late patentees pon Mi upon the metallic 
| oxides, all of which, in certain states, possess the power of purifying 
gas from sulphuretted hydrogen, the only valid ground of selection 
| being in regard to cheapness of production. Hence the oxides of 
manganese, iron, zinc, lead, copper, and antimony, have all been 
|laid under the “taboo” of the patent law by various inventors, 
| though at present the oxides of iron, lead, and antimony, are the 
only ones in practical use in this country. 

Having already dwelt upon the action of the various metallic 
salts, we will now proceed to investigate, seriatim, the application 
of the three oxides last alluded to, giving, in each instance, a brief 
history of the process, and of its originator or originators; with a 
candid exposition of their respective claims and merits. And, first, 
as to the use of oxide of iron. We have some doubt as to whether 
France or England first witnessed the purification of coal gas by 
means of the oxide of iron, for certain it is that some attempts 
were made to employ this material in Paris before the date of any 
English patent whatever upon this subject. So far, however, as 
England is concerned, we believe that to Mr. Phillips, of Exeter, 
is due the original merit of using and describing the use of oxide 
of iron for the purification of gas. This he effected in a wet-lime 
purifier, no doubt from the simple fact that he was not provided 














with a dry one, in which to conduct his experiments. He, there- 
fore, unfortunately omitted to patent the use of oxide of iron ina 
dry-lime purifier, and thus afforded room for the entrance of one 
who, though possessed of no original talent, has yet tact enough 
to catch at the failings of others. Accordingly, within a few 
months of the date of Mr. Phillips’s patent for using “ oxide of 
iron.in a wet-lime purifier,” we find Mr. Croll taking out a patent 
for the use of “the oxides of iron in a dry-lime purifier.” And, | 
miserably small as is the originality of such an alteration, it, 
nevertheless, comes within the scope of the patent law ; and hence, | 
as we shall find by-and-by, Mr. Croll really can lay claim to the! 
exclusive right of purifying coal gas by means of the oxides of iron | 
when used ina dry-lime purifier. Indeed, the only doubt that can | 
be raised respecting the validity of Mr. Croll’s claim arises out of | 
the simple fact that, not content with following Phillips, he | 
attempted to enlarge and extend the original idea. In this) 
endeavour Mr. Croll, from his ignorance of the very rudiments of 
chemistry, set sail on a mare ignolum, in which there is some 
reason to fear his whole patent has been wrecked. ‘The discussion 
of this point will more properly occupy our attention when 
speaking of the operation of these patents ; at present we continue 
our brief history. 

The next claimant of any consequence after Croll is Mr. R. 
Laming, who patented the conjoint ideas of Phillips and Croll, 
with the addition of muriate of lime, so as, in effect, to remove not 
only the sulphuretted hydrogen, but also the ammonia at the ame | 
time, and, if necessary, by the same apparatus. Croll, in his de- 
scriptive specification, tells us that the ammonia was to be removed 
before the gas passed through the oxides of iron; and Laming, | 
therefore, by dispensing with this, found, we suppose, materials for 
a new patent. The value of the alteration must be taken, quantum | 
valeat, in a patent-law sense ; fortunately, non nobis est tantas | 
lites componere. 

It might be supposed that the question of claim to oxide of iron | 
in every shape was now definitively settled, and that by no con-| 
ceivable ingenuity could the golden idea of Phillips be laminated 
into a more extended surface, or furnish thinner leaves. Yet we 
have another claimant. 

According to the dictum of the patent-law authorities, any || 
patentee claiming in terms the use of the oxide or oxides of iron || 
for the purification of gas, is understood to mean and to claim, and i 
does, in fact, obtain a right to, the exclusive use of that oxide or || 
those oxides which will purify gas, but not to that or those which | 
will not purify gas. Consequently, if it can be shown that both || 
kinds of oxide of iron exist, then Phillips and Croll claim the || 
useful ones, the former in a wet, the latter in a dry lime purifier, | 











whilst Laming claims, in addition to Croll’s claim, the muriate of } 


lime, for arresting ammonia at the same time. Nevertheless, Mr. 
F. Hills, of Deptford, has since taken out a patent, which, as to its | 
commencement, is and must be identical with that of Croll. Mr. | 
Hills claims the use in a dry-lime purifier of “the hydrated and || 
precipitated sesquioxide of iron for purifying gas;” though how || 
such a claim can be supported against that of Croll is very far || 
from clear, if the aforesaid patent Jaw-dictum be correct; for, l 
according to that dictum, to Croll belongs the sole right of purify- | 
ing gas by any of the oxides of iron which will answer that purpose || 
in a dry-lime purifier. Either, therefore, he can prevent Mr. Hills || 
from using the hydrated and precipitated sesquioxide of iron, or || 
this oxide is one which will not purify gas, or it is not, in a legal |! 
sense, oxide of iron at all. It cannot,matter whether Mr. Hills has |. 
improved or not upon a subsequent part of Croll’s patent in respect | 
to after treatment of the oxide; if Croll can prevent its use the |! 
first time, it is vain to contend about who has a right to use it a! 
second time. And lastly, if Croll’s patent be bad from incorrect || 
description concerning its second head, it must, nevertheless, be a | 
good publication of the first head; and this alone would bar all || 
other claimants from the useful oxides of iron, whether hydrated || 
or otherwise. 

(To be continued.) 


REPORT OF M. JACQUELAIN ON THE WATER GAS) 
MANUFACTURED BY THE GILLARD PROCESS, |) 
Messrs. P. F. Mathieu, Germain Barruel, and V. A. Jacquelain, |, 
who were officially called upon by Messrs, Gillard and Co, to|| 
inquire into the cost price of hydrogen gas produced by the decom- || 
position of steam over carbon, have just, through one of their body, || 
reported to the Société d’ Encouragement the results of the expe- | 
riments made by them to arrive at a practical solution of the |! 
following questions :— 
‘o ascertain the respective quantities— 
- 1, Of the coal expended in the heating of two retorts. 
2. Of the charcoal employed in the decomposition of the), 
water. 
. Of the water converted into steam. 
. Of the gas generated in a given time. 

. To analyse the gas. 
. To ascertain its illuminating power. 
. To determine the quantity of gas expended in lighting aj; 
certain burner. 
| 


| 





8. To ascertain the cost price of a given volume of the gas 
produced. 
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We commenced on Aug. 7, 1851, a series of experiments without 
obtaining any exact results, in consequence of the entire absence, 
in the manufactory of M. Christofle, of the indispensable instru- 
ments of observation, such as thermometers, barometers, and 
pressure gauges. ‘I'wo other accidents added to our embarrass- 
ment: leaks in the gasholder, and an obstruction ia the steam 
injection pipe, in consequence of the sticking fast of the cock. 
One of us drew up a statement of the repairs to be executed and 
instruments to be obtained before an exact experiment could be 
made. 

Monpay, AvuGust 11, 1851. 
Barometer, 30°1 inches. 

Charcoal consumed in 4 hours paewe 
Coal consumed as fuel in 6 hours tcosesescp SaEee 
Lime employed in purification in 4 hours ........-.... 353°42 
Gas made in the first 2 hours ........... viele 
| ion », second 2 hours 
| Gas made in 4 hours having a temperature of 82° Fahr. 
| Total volume of gas reduced to the mean temperature 
| of 52° Fahr., at a pressure of 29°9 inches, and 

corrected for the aqueous vapour............. ae 
| Total volume of gas reduced to the temperature of 32° 
Fahr., and mean pressure of 29°9 inches, and cor- 
rected for the aqueous Vapour .........eseeeeeeees 1971 


| Materials consumed and Gas produced per hour by two Retorts. 


PINT i. Usidu is canted bias ted by saaeuwe 9°17* lb. 
NINO 35) SES des Stiaciad we Be Widlats Wieden «Means 24°91 
| Lime. 88°35 
Gas, uncorrected for temperature, pressure, and mois- 
567°75 
Dry gas reduced to 52° Fahr., and barometer 29°9 in. 513° 
Dry gas reduced to 32° Fahr, 
| Composition of the Gas collected. 
Watery vapour ..... NaN veECege eone'ee . 
EE IE 0 si5)5-506 eapiciecieic od eeews ‘ 
Atmospheric air 
Carbonic oxide 


45°97 lb. 





2271 feet 


2052 


| 100°0 volumes. 


_ When the experiment had been two-thirds performed, a con- 

| siderable leak was discovered in one of the steam-pipes, which 

| necessarily influenced the result by causing the production of a 

little more carbonic oxide, and, consequently, less hydrogen than 

would otherwise have been the case. 

| These results having been ascertained, we determined to prepare 

‘an additional quantity of gas with the double object of analysing it 

' and trying its illuminating power, and to use its results as a check 

' upon our experiment of the 11th. 

H WeEpDNEsDAY, AuGuSsT 13, 1851, 
Charcoal consumed in 2 hours 

Coal consumed as fuel in 2 hours ..........eeeeeeee 

Slacked lime put in the purifier 

, Gas made in 2 hours having a temperature of 87° Fahr., 

ONCE 2S ICID is, so. o-0 om ieiaicieinit Sia\s +: cmuwieiesasiore 

| Total volume of gas reduced to 52° Fahr., barometer 29°9 

| _ inches, and corrected for aqueous vapour : 
Total volume of gas reduced to 32° Fahr., barometer 29°9 
inches, and corrected for aqueous vapour 

Materials consumed and Gas produced per hour by two Retorts. 

fe ee ree 6 10°85 Ib. 

| Coal as fuel 15°8 

Slacked lime (more than sufficient) . 222°5 

Gas, uncorrected for temperature, pressure, and moisture 420 feet 

Dry gas reduced to 52° Fahr., barometer 29°9 inches.... 376 

Dry gas reduced to 32° Fabr.........ccccsccscecces .. 354 

Composition of the Gas collected. 

| Watery vapour.. 

Carbonic acid .......0.6 Sh Pate nee? 

Atmospheric air .......+- oWe'siciee se 

Carbonic oxide 


752 


100°0 volumes. 


With regard to the production of gas on the 13th, we have to 
| note several irregularities which do not permit us to draw an 
accurate comparison between the production and the consumption 
| of materials on that day with the experiments of the 11th. The 
furnace had not, in fact, attained a suitable temperature, which 
explains the inconsiderable quantity of fuel used, as well as the 
| small production of lighting gas. In addition to this, notwith- 
| standing the repairs made to the steam-pipe, the leakage in the 
| pipe commenced in the middle of the experiment; and, lastly, 
| M. Christoile’s workmen opened the cocks for their soldering 





* There is an evident error in these figures. The four hours’ con- 
sumption of chareoal has, apparently, been divided by 5 instead of by 4, to 
ascertain the hourly consumption. The correct figurcs should have been 
il*49 lb., which nearly agree with the second experiment. 








operations without giving us any warning, causing the loss of a 
quantity of gas, the amount of which we cannot determine. 

It is to be remarked that the gas produced on the 11th and 13th,, 
under slightly different conditions of temperature, presented, 
nevertheless, as similar a composition as one could desire. This 
fact assures us, therefore, upon the complete identity of the photo- 
metrical results that we should have obtained if we had been able 
to compare the illuminating power of the gas collected on the 11th 
with that produced on the 13th, upon which alone we have 
experimented, taking as a standard a Carcel lamp consuming 463 

ins of oil per hour. A similar lamp had been used by M. 
resne in the experiments made on March 18, 1843, for the 
préfecture of police of Paris. 
Results of the Photometrical Experiments made with the Gas of 
August 13. 
Diameter of the wick of the Carcel lamp .......... 0°78 inches, 
Diameter of the upper part of the platinum cage of 

the Gillard burner.......ccccccccsccescccccces OF8 
Diameter of the lower part of do.........+seseee0++ 0°66 
Height of the platinum cage - 0°82 

Argand gas burner of 16 jets. 

The comparison of lights was made by the shadow photometer. 
It was ascertained that the limit of error by this method was less 
than +45 of the distance, since this fraction was constantly confirmed | 
by other observers present as well as by ourselves. 

Thus tested, the two shadows appeared to us of equal intensity | 
at the expiration of half an hour, oat again at the end of one hour, 
at the following distances :— 


Carcel lamp 





79°82 10 


Gillard gas light.... 92°5? 13 
from which it follows that 10 of the gas burners were equivalent to 
13 of the Carcel lamps. 

The meter indicate a consumption of 8 cubic feet of gas per 
hour, with a pressure of 3°3 inches, there being a slight leak at the 
neck of the burner. 

It is clear, from what precedes, that the experiment of the 11th 
is the most complete, and, consequently, that from which we should 
borrow our figures for resolving approximatively all the questions 
submitted to us, except one which was submitted by Messrs. 
Gillard and Co. It is easy to conceive that the estimates we are 
about to make are unfavourable to these gentlemen, as they lead 
to a maximum price, because the charging and discharging of the 
charcoal in the retorts cause a loss of this combustible, without 
any corresponding production of gas; and we meet with the same 
difficulty in respect to the discharge of the coal through the 
furnace bars. ‘The slacked lime also was more than sufficient for 
the purification of the gas obtained in a four hours’ experiment, 
and the escape of the steam diminished the quantity of gas pro- 
duced. The arrangements of M. Christofle’s apparatus not 
having permitted us to ascertain the quantity of water used, we 
have disregarded this part of the question. 

Taking for the basis of our calculations the figures of the experi- 
ment of August 11, we find 

Consumed in two Retorts. 





Coal, as fuel 

Slacked lime ...... 

= to quick lime .. 

Gas, uncorrected for 
temperature, &c. 567°75 feet 


3531° feet = to 440 hours’ 
supply for one burner, 
Then, d. 

Charcoal, 57°31 lb... at 4s. 5d. per cwt 

Coal, 155°68 lb.....atls.7d. ,, . 


Lime, 396 lb ot 90,080. 4 << 
Stoker, 6} hours..., at 2s. 9d. per day 
Wear and tear......at 1s. 24d. ,,  ..eseosese O 


13 8 for 3531 feet, 
or, within a fraction, 3s. 103d. per 1000 feet. 

From the whole of the facts stated in this report, we are able to 
conclude, without the least hesitation, that in an establishment 
where all the operations and apparatus are well organised by ex- 
perience, the cost price of the gas would not exceed 2s, 3d. per 
1000 feet. 





Romr.—The aspect of the site of the Circus Maximus is undergoing 
a rapid transformation, and the new gas works are fast approaching 
completion. Not only is the Eternal City to “ flare up” under the 
inspiration of coal gas, but, by an especial clause in the contract, the 
Vatican is to be lighted contemporaneously with the first jet which 
illuminates the city. ‘‘ Call ye that nothing,’’ when the successors of 
Galileo’s persecutors are actually about to irradiate their optical dark- 
ness with the light of practical science? May we not soon hope 
to see “ high farming”’ also introduced into the Pontine swamp, 
brought into happy rivalry with the East Lothians or the Tiptree 
model? And why not? Two thousand years ago it was the most 
promising of the three. 
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DIAMETER OF P1Pks, 5 in. 


100. 250. 500. 750. 


1296" 


Length im yards.......ceeecceseeeeees 














3540° .. 2245° a 








Quantity delivered with 0°1 in. pressure... 
9 o°2 ” oe 
03 ” 
04 4» 
05 ” 
0°6 - 
0°s 9 
” 
15 


Length in yards ..........seeee0+ 


Quantity delivered with 0°1 in. pressure. . 
2 o°2 9 os 
Bs) 03 ” 
2 0°4 ” 
» 0°5 ” 
3” 0°6 3° 
Py) 0°8 ” 
»” ” 
2» 1°5 
39 2° 


Length im yards.......cccscccsecsvece 


Quantity delivered with 0°1 in. pressure. . 
i — a 7" 
» 0°3 ” 
Ae 04 i 
05 _ 
06 
o's 
7° 
1°5 
3° 


Letigth if yar. .0..cccccsecsccsccecs 


Quantity delivered with 0°1 in. pressure.. 
”» O2 
” Os» 
”» 0"4 Pr ee 
» O05 5 
39 0°6 ” 
39 0°8 3” 
” 1° 3”? 
” rs» 


» 2° » 


Length in yards ......0eseeseeeeeeees 


Quantity delivered with 0°1 in. pressure... 
02 


bed 3 
C3 ts 
C4 » 
CS 4 
0°6 » 
eS .» 
} ” 
on 
2° 33 


ee 
oe 
ee 


Length in yards ..+.seeeseseceseneeees 


Quantity delivered with 0°1 in. pressure .. 
” o2 6» 

» 0°3 ” 

” 04 ” 

0°5 2 

0°6 - 

0°8 an 

1 2 

1°5 a a* 

2° = ay 


5005" 


DIAMETER OF 


3174° 
- 3888° 


500. 


2245° 
2748. 
3174° 


Pipg, 6 in. 


750. 


«. 1832° 
. 2245° 
-» 2592° 
2888° 

«. 3174 


1000. 














3770° 
5320° 


-. O830" . 
- 7540° .. 
oo «ae 5970 


DIAMETER OF 


250. 





2660° .. 
- 3770" .. 
. 4620° .. 
5320° .. 


500. 





2170° 
3130° 
3770° 
4340° 
4860" 
5320° 


Pipe, 7 in. 


750. 


1880° 
2660° 
3270° 
3770° 
4210° 

















5560" 
7840° 
9600° 
11120° 


. 6800° 


3920" .. 
5560° .. 


7840° 
8750" .. 


3200° 
4510° 
5560° 
6400° 
7180° 
7840° 


e* 


DIAMETER OF PIPE, 8 in. 


250. 


500. 


750. 


1000. 


1250. 


2100° 
2960" 
. 3640° 
. 4200° 
. 4680° 
5130° 
5930° 
. 6510° 
8120° 
9360° 


1750. 




















7760° 
10940° 
13400° 
15520° 


DIAMETER OF 


250. 


-. 5470° 


. 10940° 
. 12200° 


- 7760" 


9450" .. 


500. 


4470° 
6310° 
7760° 
8940° 
9900° 


-- 10940" 


Pipg, 9 in. 


750. 


3880° 
.. 5470° 
6700" 
7760" 
8640° 
»+ 9450° 
. » 10940" 


1000. 


3460° 
4880" 
5980° 
6920° 
7760° 
8480° 
9780° 
.. 10940" 


2920° 
4130° 
5050° 
5840° 
-. 6520° 
oo 780" 
-. 8260° 
. . 10350° 
.. 11300° 
. - 13040° 


1750. 

















10400° 
14760" 
18000° 
20800 


DIAMETER OF 


500. 


-+ 7380° 
+» 10400" 
-. 12780" 


- » 16500° 


. 14760" .. 


750. 


6350° 
8500° 
10400° 
12700° 
13420° 
14760° 


1000. 





9560" 


-- r3500° 
.- 16500° 
- 19120" 
+» 21300° 


** 


(To be continued up to 30 inches.) 

















oo FOOD” os 


. . 15600" 


- 19120" 


. 11040° 
- 13500° 


. 17400" 


oa e. 


6750° 
9560" 


-- 11700° 
-- 13500° 

- 15050° 
.- 16500" 
-- 19120° 


Pips, 10 in. 


5200° 
7380" 
9000" 
- - 10400" 
-- 11900° 
- + 12780" 
.. 14760" 


" 1260. 


6050° 
-- 8520° 
- - 10520° 
-. 12100° 
. . 13500" 
. . 14800° 
. - 17050° 
-- 19120° 


ee 


1500. 


4250° 
6000° 
7380° 
8500" 
+» 9680" 
-. 10400" 
.. 12000° 
.. 13420° 
.. 16500" 


1750. 


3950° 
. 5620° 

6800° 
7900° 
8800° 
-» 9650" 
.. 11050° 
.. 12380° 
.- 15200° 
.-. 17600" 


2000. 





5520° 
7800° 
9560° 
+. 11040° 
+. 12380° 
+. 13500° 
. . 15600° 
.. 17400° 
-» 21300° 


-. 5100° 
-. 7300° 
-. 8850° 
.-. 10200° 
-. 11400" 
.-. 12500° 
. . 14400° 
.. 16150" 
.- 19600" 
«+ 22800° 





4780° 
6750" 
8250° 


‘.. 9560" 


.. 10650" 
.. 11650° 
- - 13500° 
.. 15050° 
.. 18500" 
e. 21300° 
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Correspondence, 


METERS, AND THEIR REGISTRATION. 
THE GREAT CENTRAL GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY 0. TALLIS. 


 Sr1r,—As a plain man, and a consumer of gas, I send you a few 
reflections on the trial between these parties, as reported in your 
JouRNAL, in order to direct the attention of your readers to the 
registration of Mr. Croll’s meters, as given in evidence. 

In some cases it appeared (as stated by Mr. Croll himself) that 
his meters, being all new, registered, in many cases, more than 
double the quantity of those belonging to other companies; the 
effect of which isy that the meters belonging to Mr. Croll’s company 
register 2000 feet of gas where the old companies’ meters register 
only 1000 feet, and the consumers, therefore, pay twice as much 
for the same light as the customers dealing with the old gas esta- 
blishments, This accounts for the many complaints made by the 
customers of the Great Central Company as to the greatly increased 
quantity charged in their quarterly accounts as compared with 
their former payments. 

Thus, the first witness for the plaintiffs, Charles Purves, in 
answer to Sergeant Shee, says :—‘‘ 399,000 feet was the quantity 
consumed from the time of commencing the supply until March 25, 
1851, i.e., one quarter. He (query, the defendant?) at once com- 
| plained that this was about double as much as was supplied during 
| the corresponding quarter by the Chartered Gas Company,” adding 
j that he had not used more burners than were supplied by that 
company. (P. 6.) The same witness, further on in his examina- 
tion, says :—‘ Levy and Co. complained that, as they considered, 
they were charged for more than they consumed. (P.7.) Mr. 
| Stone, publican, complained of excessive consumption—that is, 
| registration. Mr. Cullington also, and Mr. Smith, for whose bill 
i he added, ‘ I took £3, instead of £5,’ and Mr. Brandt, complained 
of the quantity charged being too much, and, as we did not wish 
; such a complaint to get abroad among the public, we sacrificed a 
| few pounds to prevent their hearing of such complaints. I made 
' reductions in about forty or fifty places, and made no report of 
| them to the directors.” 

Mr. Croll, upon being examined, answered as follows (vide 
p. 8):—* When the new company commenced operations, they 
supplied new meters. These are tested before they are sent out, 
and replace the old meters, which must become greatly defective, 
‘and, therefore, do not work properly ; this is not known to the old 
|companies, until those meters almost cease registering” (rather 
| extraordinary, one would think). ‘Of course, when a new com- 
pany sets up with new meters, their customers, who had been using 
old and defective meters, find their consumption increasing.” 

Mr. Tallis, the defendant, states (vide p. 19 of the report), in 
| answer to Sir A. Cockburn, that in 1851 the amount supplied by 
ithe Great Central was 399,000, as contrasted with 191,700 cubic 
| feet supplied the previous year by the Chartered. 

| Now, Mr. Croll has the hardihood to assert that his meters are 
i right, and that those belonging to the old companies are wrong. 
| Suppose this dogmatism reversed. It is, I believe, well known 
ithat Mr. Croll was himself a meter-maker in the firm of Croll and 
Glover, and continued so till he became promoter of his present 
cpmpany ; and I have heard that the meters of Croll and Glover, 
‘as to manufacture, are in no wise better than other people’s ; 
indeed, many assert that other makers produce better meters than 
‘were made by Croll and Glover. 

| tis audacious, therefore, in Mr. Croll to say that his meters are 
| correct beyond dispute; that they are the right standard; and, in 
fact, the model meters for the country ! 

| The same unblushing confidence was at his command through- 
‘out the trial, and it may, hereafter, appear that he proved too 
much; but as to his fustian announcement, that all meters fixed 
‘by his company are previously tested, I presume this is a 
| universal precaution, for no watchmaker would send out a time- 
_ keeper without first ascertaining its correct performance. 

| A Gas ConsuMER. 











‘MR. LEWIS THOMPSON ON THE ILLUMINATING 
POWER OF GAS IN THE METROPOLIS. 


“ Fluellan.—Eat, I pray you;—will you have some more sauce to your 
leek ? 


i ee 
|| “ Pistol.—Quiet thy cudgel, thou dost see I eat.” Henry V. 
| 


| 
Sir,—The condition to which the directors of the Great Central 
Gas Consumers’ Company have reduced themselves by their 
|!conduct is one which claims my pity no les§than my contempt, 
and I might justly be suspected of acting from private rather than 
from public motives, if I continued any longer to hold that con- 
' duct up to the scorn of the public eye. Having, however, already 
| very freely commented thereon, in language which neither ought 
inor would have been tolerated from any other person, I am con- 
|tent that these individuals shall again relapse into the position 
‘which their inherent insignificance demands, and from which 
they have been momentarily snatched by the expression of my 

just indignation. 

| Few persons require to be told that I have not been preserved 
| from prosecution through any great love these directors bear me ; 
| hence the public will correctly conclude that sume very decisive 











reason exists for the marvellous stoicism exhibited in reference to 
my remarks. Nay, I might even have gone ten times as far with 
perfect impunity, had not a sense of what is due to the dignity of 
my own situation restrained me. 

My conduct in this respect may serve as a useful lesson to these 
directors, who will henceforth see the policy of confining the 
development of their enmity within the bounds of a gentlemanly | 
resentment, or calculate with more caution the risk of enterin 
into a contest which may again cover them with ignominy a 
ridicule. With this I take my final leave of them, merely first 
asking, in the words of a well-known writer, “ Do not your hearts | 
inform ye, that ye are degraded below the condition of men, when 
ye are obliged to bear these insults with submission, and even to, 
thank me for my moderation? ” 

Quitting, I trust for ever, the consideration of so vile a subject! 
as the above, I turn with pleasure to an analysis of Mr. Croll’s 
wax-and-spermaceti evidence, as sworn to on oath at the celebrated | 
Tallis trial. According to Mr. Croll, the relative amount of light | 
given by a wax and by a spermaceti candle is in the proportion of 
seven to nine; and, in order that I may be permitted to ask a! 
question, I will take this assertion of Mr. Croll for granted. Now, | 
admitting the photometrical ratio thus indicated, will any one tell | 
me what effect would be produced on the mind of a person not | 
conversant with the subject, and who was now burning gas of a 
luminosity equal to seven sperm candles, by telling him that for | 
the same amount of money as he then paid, he should be supplied 
with a rival gas of a luminosity equal to nine wax candles, the’ 
said wax candles being notoriously 25 per cent. dearer than the 
said sperm? I put this question with a view to elucidate the 
principle upon which the so-called cheap-gas movement was got 
up; for it must be remembered that when Dr. Leeson and Professor | 
Graham, at the instigation of Messrs. Croll and Pearson, set about 
to determine the value of the gas then supplied to the City of 
London, they took a sperm candle as their standard ; consequently, | 
if Mr. Croll was aware that a difference existed between wax and 
sperm, he ought, on the simplest principles of common honesty, to 
have come before the public, either with the same standard, or with 
a statement of the difference which he knew to exist between the 
standard he selected and that previously used by Dr. Leeson and 
Professor Graham. The public, in fact, should have been told 
that Mr. Croll’s 12 candles were really very little more than 9} of 
the candles by which the other gas had been measured. Was it 
honest, then, to conceal this difference; or had Mr. Croll a suf- 
ficient reason for the adoption of wax in the greater regularity of its 
light? If Dr. Letheby may be believed, the wax candle is anything 
but regular in its luminosity,-for he now regularly gives us a 
“snuffed”? and an “ unsnuffed ” report with wax, whereas with, 
sperm but one standard is given. The change from sperm to wax, 
could not, therefore, have been for the sake of uniformity in| 
respect to the standard; consequently, I leave the public to guess | 
what other motive there could be for such an alteration; more 
especially when that alteration really conveyed a strong censure 
upon the measures adopted by Dr. Leeson and Professor Graham | 
in their experimental investigation of the gas supplied to the City | 
of London. If those measures were satisfactory, why make any | 
change? If they were not satisfactory, are they a fair record of 
that which they pretend to represent? I expect that Mr. Croll | 
will answer these questions, and not take shelter under Mr. | 
Pearson’s “tree,” which “tree,” by-the-by, seems, like the! 
American aloe, destined to bloom (if it ever blooms) only at the! 
end of a century or so. As, however, it has been very judiciously | 
rooted out of the Corporation, and now vegetates in private | 
ground, I have not the slightest objection to it, though I shall not! 
be surprised if its cultivators turn out much greener than its | 
leaves. But I am wandering from Mr. Croll’s evidence, and beg | 
to apologise. | 

Some years ago, I held for a considerable period the situation of | 
chemical superintendent in a concern which manufactured every 
week about ten tons of candles of various sorts and sizes, I may, 
therefore, fairly lay claim to something like 1000 tons of informa- | 
tion upon the subject of candles; and hence my arguments ought | 
to have some weight. What, then, will the public think when, | 
without revealing more trade secrets than are indispensably neces- 
sary, I solemnly assert that between candles of wax and sperm, as 
usually compounded, there is no photometrical difference at all. | 
When care is taken to trim a wax candle properly, it will give off, 
for an equal amount of matter consumed, almost exactly as much 
light as a spermaceti candle ; and when any difference arises, this is 
due entirely to mismanagement of the wick. ‘To render this 
obvious to those who have not the means of trying an experiment, | 
I will first state the composition of ordinary wax and sperm 
candles. Wax candles are composed of bleached wax and sperma- 
ceti in equal proportions; whilst sperm candles contain about four 
or five per cent. only of wax to prevent crystallisation, or, as it is 
technically poeta | “to break the grain.” Now, unless a very, 
great difference existed between the ultimate composition of wax 
and spermaceti, the first mixture would give a result very similar to 
to the second ; but, if the two substances should happen to resemble | 
each other so closely as to be almost identical, it is clear that the, 
photometrical indications must be exactly the same. With a view 
to set this question at rest, I give beneath, on the authority of, 
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Berzelius, the precise composition of pure wax and spermaceti; 
from which the readers of the JourNaL or Gas LicuTING will 
readily perceive that, with such mixtures as I have stated, the 
difference in burning can arise from nothing but the wick, which, 
in the case of wax, requires snuffing, and in that of sperm burns 
uniformly away, in consequence of its protrusion through the side 
of the e of the candle. The first admits of manipulative 
juggling; the second does not. 

Berzelius gives, as the ultimate composition of wax and sperma- 
ceti, the following particulars :— 

Wax. 
80°275 
13°809 .eeeee 

3 rere 


Spermaceti. 
81°560 
12°862 

5°578 


Carbon ........ 
Hydrogen .. 
Oxygen 


100°000 100°000 
Differences not worth mentioning under the circumstances, and 
quite within the range of manipulative error. 

I assert, therefore, without fear of contradiction, that the 
difference between the light from a wax and from a sperm candle 
arises entirely out of the arrangement of the wick, which, in 
the instance of wax, can never be uniform for a single minute 
together. If, therefore, a wax candle was chosen for the Great 
Central standard through ignorance, vast must have been the 
ignorance of the man who made the selection ; if, however, it was 
chosen with a view to fraud, then I say cautiously, with Hamlet, 
% There *s not a rascal living in all Denmark—but he’s an arrant 

ave, 


But, though I am thus guarded in offering an opinion as to the 


standard, yet I should be guilty of a desertion of duty, if I failed 
to vindicate the scientific reputation of my country from so mani- 
fest a disgrace. With such names as King, Fyfe, Frankland, 
Lowe, Wright, Rutter, and a host of others to support me, I need 
not long hesitate about the course to be pursued. Thus situated, 
I say to the world at large and to posterity, that, though in the 


per hour, but always reduced to this gravity by calculation. 


motives which may have led to the adoption of this wax-candle | 





middle of the nineteenth century, and in the City of London, this | 
wax-candle standard was really selected, nevertheless, it was so | 
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selected in direct violation of the scientific experience of the day, 
and in opposition to the general practice then prevailing as 
regarded photometry. 

I now proceed with my usual remarks upon the gas supplied to 
the City during the past month, after which my photometrical 
tables will be given. The Chartered gas has not varied since last 
report; it is still extremely pure and irreproachable, though 
slightly tainted with ammonia. The City gas is also precisely as 
it was—that is to say, very satisfactory, though occasionally showing 
a trace of carbonic acid. ‘The Central gas, as heretofore, is full of 
carbonic acid, and, as Dr. Letheby very correctly represents it, 
“overcharged with the bisulphuret of carbon ;” the average of 
carbonic acid has been 1} per cent. By the table it will be seen 
that the Central gas has very much improved in photometrical | 
effect ; and I find that, when this gas is properly purified, it has a 
higher luminous power than any other of the gases supplied to the 
City ; for the removal of its carbonic acid adds rather more than 
one candle to its luminiferous quality. Why, then, I say again, for 
the twentieth time, is this gas not purified, or my assertions contra- 
dicted upon good authority? I assert that the Central gas contains 
more than one per cent. of carbonic acid; and I assert that this 








| carbonic acid diminishes the luminosity of the gas by at least one | 


candle in thirteen. ‘There is no ambiguity here; and I am both | 
surprised and perplexed at the blind infatuation of that obstinacy | 
which refuses to purify this gas, simply, as it would appear, because | 
I have recommended that it should be purified. | 

The money value of the different gases this month is so nearly 
the same in each case, that I consider it unnecessary to present a | 
comparison. 


General or Monthly Average of the Heating Power of the Gases | 
supplied to the City of London by the Gas Companies mentioned, } 
between the 10th of Junuary and the 9th of February inclusive. | 

Grains of Water evarorated by | 


leubie foot of Gas burntatthe | 
rate of 10 cubic feet per hour. | 


2910 | 
2901 
2892 


City CoMPANY..:...cee0. : eeiie ean . 
CHARTERED CoMPANY 
CENTRAL CoMPANY 





CENTRAL COMPANY. | 


CITY COMPANY. 


CHARTERED COMPANY. 
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°415 
°414 
°408 
"412 
*412 
*407 
“411 
*413 
°408 
*410 
“411 
“408 
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"422 
"418 
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“410 
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°411 
“408 
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13°6 4° 

13°1 3°9 
12°7 3°7 
13°1 3°8 
13°8 4° 

13°2 3°8 
13°8 4 
13°8 4° 

13°2 3°8 
13°5 3°9 
13°4 3°9 
12°6 3°7 
12°3 3°6 
133 3°8 
15°3 4°6 
14°4 4°2 
13°8 4 

14°8 4°3 
13°7 4° 

13° 3°8 
13°2 3°8 
13°5 3°9 
12°9 3°7 
13°2 3°8 
13° 3°8 
13° 3°8 
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No.7 A, Pancras-lane, City, Feb. 9, 1853. 


Lewis THomMpson, M.R.C.S., &e., Consulting Chemist. 





THE BUNSEN PHOTOMETER. 


| presume, he means to say, an improved photometer, which he has 
\presented to the Rouen Académie des Sciences. I quite agree 
| with you that a description would have been much more satis- 
factory than merely the judgment of three-fourths by number, but 
perhaps not three-fourths of the wisdom, of the commission. If 
ws was M. Preisser who dissented from their conclusions, then 
there is reason to doubt them, because no one in the Académie 
is more capable of deciding than their highly respected professor 
of natural philosophy. 





| nected with the candle at a fixed distance, and sliding upon a 


} 


Si1x,—In your valuable Journat for this month I perceive a | during the time this discussion was undecided. We had much 
Communication from M. Burel, claiming credit for a new, and, I | 


I saw M. Preisser and the other members of the commission 


conversation respecting the said photometer, and its merits were 
discussed. They never mentioned but one, and.that they described 
as follows, viz., an oil paper diaphragm and double mirror con- 


graduated METAL RAIL; a leg or support fixed under the centre 
of the rail to prevent it from sagging; and a GLASS FIXED OVER 
THE CANDLE. 

When Messrs. Edge and Church had proved that the fixed 
distance betwixt the candle and diaphragm was copied from them, 
the commission, with the exception of M. Preisser, said they con- 
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sidered the other alterations as immense improvements over all 
known photometers. 

I am afraid to trespass too far upon your pages, and think the 
above will be sufficient to enable your readers to form a tolerably 
correct opinion of the merits of the judgment delivered by three- 
fourths of the commission of the Rouen Académie respecting the 
photometer which M. Burel has endeavoured to palm upon them 
as his invention. A Constant RRapeEr. 


Jan. 24, 1853. 
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Register of Pew Patents. 

Wituram Serrimvs Losu, of Wreay Syke, near Carlisle, gentleman, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in the purification of coal gas.” Patent dated 
May 29, 1852. 
|| _Mr. Losh’s improvements consist mainly in the application of 
|| chloride of lead to the purification of coal gas. The manner in which 
|| this substance is used is as follows :— 
||. The chloride of lead is reduced to powder and mixed with an equal 
|| bulk of coarsely powdered coke, or of sawdust, in order to allow the 
|| gas to move readily through it. 
|| The mixed materials, in a damp state, are then laid upon the 
||shelves of an ordinary dry-lime purifier, and when the purifier is 
\| charged, the gas is turned on, and in passing through the chloride of 
| lead and coke, or sawdust, is deprived, in a great measure, of its 
;}ammonia and sulphurous components, which are decomposed and 
|; remain in combination with the chloride of lead, while the purified 
|| gas passes on to the place where it is required for use. ‘Two such 
|| purifiers are used in conjunction, and, when one ceases to act, the gas 
|, is turned on to the second while the former one is being recharged, 
; and so on alternately. 

In order to restore the saturated chloride of lead to a fit condition 
|, to be again used, it is well washed, in order to separate the ammonia, 
| sulphur, &c., which are evaporated to dryness, and is then passed 
|| through a brake sieve in order to rid it of the coke or sawdust which 
';may have been used, after which the lead is treated with hydro- 
,| chloric acid and converted to a chloride, which may be again used as 
|| before. 

‘| Claims.—1. The application of chloride of lead to the purpose of 
purifying coal gas. 
|| 2, The obtaining the soluble salts or compounds formed by the 
‘| action of chloride of lead upon coal gas. 
|| 8. The reconverting the lead into chloride of lead to be used in the 
|| purification of coal gas. 
| Wit11aM Rerriz, of Aberdeen, lamp-manufacturer, for ‘ Certain 
| improvements in lamps and burners, in apparatus for ventilating apart- 
|! ments, and in the mode of working signal-lamps,”’ Patent dated June 8, 
} 1852, 
| The improved “ apparatus for ventilating apartments’ comprises :— 
| 1. A transparent ventilator, which consists of two circular frames 
|| placed against each other, and having radial slots, the alternate ones 
| of which are filled with plain or coloured glass. One of the frames 
turns on an axis, so that the open slits may be brought over each 
other, more or less, as required, and the admission of air to the apart- 
‘ment thus regulated. A spring is provided for keeping the ventilator 
| closed, except when pressure is applied to the moveable frame. 2. An 
| arrangement for carrying off the odours arising from cooking-stoves, 
by means of a hood applied to the stove, and having a valve opening 
| into the chimney of the apartment, by opening which valve a draught 
is created, which effectually answers the purpose. 











| 

|} Wau11aM Brasuey, of Kingswinford, for ‘' Certain improvements in 
\ the manufacture of metal tubes and solid forms, and in apparatus and 
\| machinery to be cinployed therein,”’ Patent dated June 10, 1852. 

|} The mode in which Mr, Beasley manufactures his improved tubes 
|| for gun- barrels and other purposes is as follows :— He takes a strip of 
|; metal, the edges of which are thicker than the other parts, and which 
{| is made concave or hollow on the under side, and winds it spirally, 
j;and overlapping at the edges around a mandril. The form of the 
|, mandril is so far peculiar, that it is made square at one end to fit into 
;,a socket or holder, and is furnished with two collars, one fixed and 
|, the other moveable, at the commencement of the squared portion of 
|, its length. When the strip has been wound in this manner, it is 
|| taken off the mondiil and placed in a furnace which has doors at the 
| front and back ends, where it is heated to a welding temperature, and 
| the mandril having been introduced, it is laid hold of with tongs, and 
|, drawn by a draw-bench between plain or taper-grooved rolls, and 
'! then cross-rolled either with or without an additional heating, so as 
to complete the welding of the seams. If the tube is to be parallel- 
sided, the rollers will be set with their axes parallel, but their axes 
will be further apart at one end than at the other when taper tubes 
are to be produced. Another method of effecting the welding is to 
introduce a short mandril into the tube as soon as withdrawn from 
the furnace and placed in the cross-rolls, and before their action is 
commenced, then to hammer up the mandril so as t» “jam up” or 
crush the seams together, the end of the tube bearing, during this 
time, against a fixed holster, and finally to cross-roll the tube until 
the welding is completed. During the process of cross-rolling, Mr. 
Beasley applies a hot blast throughout the length of the tube, so as 
to keep it at a suitable temperature, or a cold blast when the tube is 
to becooled. In order to loosen the tube from its mandril, it is passed 
between parallel rolls revolving in the same direction. And when 
the tube is removed, it is bored and finished in the usual way. The 
dies which Mr. Beasley prefers to use, whether for drawing tubes or 
solid rods, are formed of concentric rings of metal, held together by 
stays, and whilst the process is being performed, he applies steam or 
water to harden the metal, by which means the finished article will 
be free from scale. 











Claims.—1. The employment of strips of metal bevelled in the usual 
manner, but hollow or concave on one side, as described. 

2. The new form of mandril. 

3. The mode of crushing or jamming up the seams of the coil 
during the process of cross-rolling. 

4, ‘The manufacture of twisted tubes by welding them by means of 
cross-rolling. 

5. The application of hot or cold blast acting on the entire length 
of the tube during the process of cross-rolling. 

6. The use of the rolls described for the purpose of loosening the 
tube from the mandril. ‘ 

z The use of the die described for drawing tubes and solid metal 
rods. 


Joun Kirxuam, of the New-road, civil engineer; and Tuomas 
Nesuam Kirkuam, of Fulham, civil engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in 
the manufacture of gas for lighting and heating.’’. Patent dated 
July 22, 1852. 


This invention has reference :—1. To a means of obtaining fas by 
the decomposition of water in close furnaces. The shape and dimen- 
sions of the furnace are not material, but those indicated by the 
drawings are stated to be found convenient. In the upper part of the 
furnace a tubular boiler is set, and it is firmly secured in its place by 
being riveted to the iron casing of the furnace. The bottom of the 
furnace is vaulted, the arch being constructed of firebricks, and in 
such a manner as to leave a sufficient number of openings for the 
admission of hot atmospheric air to the furnace. On each side of the 
furnace, and at the upper end thereof, are two iron feed-pipes fitted 
with a cap and binding-screw, and lined with fire-clay tiles in order 
to protect the iron from the action of the fire. These pipes are 
intended to admit of fuel to the furnace, which is effected by the 
removal of the caps or lids from the pipes. When the furnace has 
been charged, the caps or lids are to be put on with a lute, and screwed 
down tight. At the front end of the furnace are two doors—the one | 
leading to the fireplace, and the other to the ash-pit, to allow of their | 
being readily cleaned out, and also to admit air to the fuel at the time | 
of starting the furnace. When the furnace is well alight the doors 
are to be closed and luted, and the heat of the furnace is then to be) 
raised to a temperature of about the melting point of iron; this we 
effect by the use of a blast of hot atmospheric air, derived as will be 
presently explained, and which may be maintained by any ordinary 
blowing machine, the air being supplied to the ash-pit through a) 
system of flues leading thereto. 

The heat from the furnace will impinge against the under part of 
the boiler, and the gases generated in the furnace will pass through | 
the tubes in the boiler, and in their progress part with a great portion | 
of their heat, which will be communicated to the water in the boiler. | 
By this means, steam may be generated in sufficient quantities to) 
supply the furnace in the manner and for the purpose to be presently | 
explained, and also to drive the motive-power machinery employed | 
on the gas works, | 

When the furnace has attained a sufficiently high temperature, the | 

atentees proceed to generate gases by the decomposition of water. 

he water used for this purpose is supplied to the boiler in the 
ordinary manner of feeding steam boilers, and, as it becomes vapourised 
by the heat of the furnace, it is conveyed from the boiler by a branch 
pipe, whence it passes through a system of pipes into the furnace and 
at either side thereof. These pipes are fitted with stop-cocks, in 
order to regulate the supply of vapour which enters near the bottom 
of the furnace, The watery vapour passes upwards through the mass 
of incandescent fuel, and, becoming decomposed, is resolved into its 
constituent gases, the oxygen of which combines with part of the 
carbon of the fuel, to form carbonic acid and carbonic oxide, whilst 
the hydrogen passes, with the other gaseous constituents of the 
furnace, through the tubular boiler, and assists in keeping up a} 
supply of steam. After passing through the tubes of the boiler the| 
gases collect in a chamber, and then descend through a number of| 
vertical condensing tubes, contained in a casing of plate iron, which | 
is closed at both ends, and forms an air chamber. A current of cold | 
air is forced by a fan or blower into this chamber, through a pipe 
near to the bottom thereof, and, as the current ascends, it will, by its | 
contact with the tubes, become heated at the expense of the heated) 
gases descending those tubes. By this means the temperature of the| 
air supplied to the chamber will be raised considerably before it) 
passes through the exit pipe, near the top of that chamber, and enters 
the air-flues, formed in the walls of the furnace for the purpose of. 
heating the air to be supplied thereto. The air, in its course through | 
these flues, gains a further increase of temperature, andit is ultimately 
conducted by the exit flue into the ash- pit, whence it passes upwards | 
through the apertures in the brick arch that forms the bottom of the’ 
furnace into the fireplace to feed the fire. By this mode of supplying | 
air to the furnace, not only are the gases which are given off from the} 
furnace in a great measure cooled down before passing away to the| 
gasholder, but the temperature of the furnace is very little affected | 
by the introduction thereto of atmospheric air for supporting com-| 
bustion. 

The gases generated in the furnace, after passing down the) 
condensing tubes, are conveyed away by pipes to a hydraulic box) 
having a continuous supply of cold water, in passing through which | 
their temperature is still further reduced, and they are then carried | 
off by a pipe to lime purifiers, after —— through which they are) 
collected into a gasholder or gasholders ready for application as a| 
fuel, or they may, if required for the purpose of illumination, be| 
carburetted, by being passed through naphtha or other liquid hydro- | 
carbon. At the top of the bent pipe is a blow-off pipe, which is 
capable of being closed by a valve. The use of this pipe is to blow 
off the air in the furnace, and the pipes in connection therewith, 
prior to the admission of steam to the furnace. In case the openings 
in the floor of the furnace should get clogged up, and thereby prevent 
the access of air from the ash-pit to the furnace, a passage is provided 
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for the air through the elbow-pipes, which may be brought into, or 
thrown out of, communication with the branch pipes that enter the 
furnace by merely turning the stop-cocks. 

The second part of the invention has reference to a mode of treating 
the mixed gases generated by the decomposition of water in the 
manner above described ; also to the construction of the apparatus to 
be used for that purpose, as well as for the treatment of gases 
generated from other sources and by other means. The gases to be 
operated upon are conducted from the storing gasholder through 
heated retorts to a series of retorts containing cannel coal under 
distillation, in passing through which these gases become converted 
into an illuminating gas. 

The patentees also propose to apply the same mode and general 
arrangement of retorts, pipes, connections, valves, &c., for generating 
carburetted hydrogen gas from tar, oil, pitch, and resin, or other 
solid or fluid ot nah he suitable for producing a rich gas by 
distillation, and for mixing and combining such gas with gases pro- 
duced by the decomposition of water. When operating with tar, oil, 
~~ or resin, these substances are first to be reduced by heat to a 

iquid state, and then run into the retorts in the usual way for making 
oil gas; and the gas generated from water, being previously prepared 
and reheated to a very high temperature as before described, is to be 
admitted into the same end of the retort as the tar, oil, pitch, and 
resin. When solid hydro-carbons, other than coal, are used, the 
operation is conducted in a manner similar to that described with 
reference to the distillation of coal. 

The third part of the invention refers to a mode of carrying off the 
gas from the retorts to the receiver or gasholder, without the use of 
the hydraulic main, the action of which is to put an internal pressure 
upon the retorts while the gas is being generated, and thereby to 
retard the operation, 

They also propose, by the arrangement of pipes and valves shown 
in the drawings, to remove the accumulations of gas-tar, and other 
like substances which come over with the gas, and condense in the 
pipes, and thereby choke up the avenues for the escape of the gas. 

The last part of the invention relates to an improved mode of 
purifying coal gas by the employment of the oxychloride or sub- 
chloride of antimony, which substance may be obtained economically 
by acting upon the sulphuret of antimony or common antimony ore, 
in a state of powder, with muriatic acid. The mixture of acid and 
ore should be boiled almost to dryness, and the residue well washed 
with boiling water, when it will be fit for use. In this state the sub- 
chloride of antimony has the appearance of a whitish-grey powder, 
and may be used in the purification of the gas, either in a depts 
purifier or in a wet-lime purifier, as will be explained hereafter. 

The patentees describe the mode of operating in a dry-lime puri- 
fier. Having prepared a quantity of the subchloride of antimony, 
this is to be mixed with water and sawdust until it assumes the form 
|of adamp granular mass, slightly coherent, but spongy and porous 
enough to permit the passage of the gas through it. The whole must 
then be put into a dry-lime purifier, and disposed in layers as now 
| practised with respect to hydrate of lime, after which the impure gas 
| must be passed through it until, by the ordinary tests, it is known 
| that the gas ceases to be purified. The mass now converted into 
| muriate of ammonia and orange sulphuret of antimony must be 
| removed, and, when the muriate of ammonia has been extracted by 
water, a little muriatic acid may be added to the mass of sawdust and 
|sulphuret of antimony, and the whole exposed to the air for a few 
| hours, after which it may be again employed for the purification of 
| gas, as before, in a dry-lime purifier, 

In using the subchloride of antimony in a wet-lime purifier the 
| patentees proceed as follows :—They place in the wet-lime purifier a 
| quantity of the subchloride of antimony, and add sufficient water to 
|convert the whole into a creamy fluid exactly as is practised with 
| respect to lime, after which the gas is passed through in the ordinary 
| way until it ceases to be purified. The contents of the purifier are 
| then to be run out, and the golden-coloured sulphuret of antimony is 
| allowed to settle from the clear fluid. This yellow sulphuret is then 
| washed with water and dried, to fit it for the market either as a pig- 
ment or for mixing with caoutchouc; the clear fluid, which now 
|contains muriate of ammonia, is again to be mixed with fresh sub- 
chloride of antimony, and the process of purification is repeated until 
|this clear fluid becomes sufficiently impregnated with ammoniacal 
salt to pay for the cost of its evaporation and crystallisation. 


| Claims.—1. The employment in such manufacture of the arrange- 
/ment of apparatus described, whereby we are enabled to generate 
water-gas with great expedition and economy. 
| 2. The employment in the manufacture of illuminating gas of the 
general arrangement and construction of oven, as shown and de- 
scribed; and under this second head of the invention the use of the 
— constructed, as described, and the mode of binding them 
| together. 
| nder the third head of the invention the arrangement of apparatus 
as described and shown in the drawings, or any mere modification 
thereof, for conducting the gas from the retorts to the gas-main, and 
thereby removing all internal pressure from the retorts, and likewise 
the clearing of the pipes by the injection of steam, as above explained. 
Lastly, the use of the oxychloride or subchloride of antimony for 
the purification of gas. 








MeEtznourne.—Late advices from Australia announce the proposed 
formation of a company for the lighting with gas of this city, which 
now contains upwards of 40,000 inhabitants. Mr. Smith, of the house 
of Messrs. Rabone Brothers and Co., of Birmingham, has taken an 
active part in the esoteny arrangements. The Sydney Gas Com- 
pany has advanced the price of its gas from 16s. to 18s. per 1000 feet, 
in consequence of an increase in the cost of coals from 14s, to £4 per 
ton, the coal-miners having, for the most part, abandoned the mines 
for the gold “ diggings.” 











Legal intelligence, 


VICE-CHANCELLOR’S COURT. 
Wepnespay, Dec. 22, 1852. 
(Before Vice-Chancellor Sir Gzorez Turner.) 
THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL AT THE RELATION OF E. UNWIN, INFORMANT. ! 

THE SHEFFIELD UNITED GAS-LIGHT COMPANY, PLAINTIFFS; AND THE 

SHEFFIELD GAS CONSUMERS’ COMPANY, DEFENDANTS. | 

On the Vice-Chancellor taking his seat this morning, 1 

Sir W. P. Woop said that he had to move for an injunction to | 
restrain the defendants from proceeding with their works, and that 
his learned friend Mr. Daniel was on the other side. 

The Vice-Cuancettorn: As it is opposed, I will take it after the 
unopposed motions, and the last for the day. 1} 

Later in the day, Sir W. P. Woop said that his learned friend Mr. | 
Daniel was in court, and he would, with his Honour’s permission, 
now make this motion. He said, I am sorry to say we are obliged | 
to come again to this court for an injunction. 

The Vice-Cuancettor: This is the third time of asking, Sir) 
William, is it not? 

Sir W. P. Woop: Yes, your Honour, it is so; or, rather, the second 
time at the suit of the Attorney-General ; but really matters have 
now come to such a pass that it is necessary, in order that property 
and, I may say, lives may be protected, that the court should inter- 
pose its authority. The excitement and public disturbance are now | 
so great that there has been a meeting of the magistrates, at which | 
it was recommended that the rival companies should altogether cease 
their operations, in order that the question of legal right may be 
settled by legal authority. 

Mr. DanrzEt, Q.C., here interposed: I must object to this motion 
being heard at present. This matter was before your Honour in July 
last, and your Honour delivered judgment on Aug. 3. Your Honour’s 
decision was appealed against, and the Lords Justices took the same 
view on Aug. 6, and refused the motion, but giving the parties leave 
to proceed by indictment or action, in order to try the question. On 
the 18th of this month this application was again made to the Lords | 
Justices, and they declined to hear it. 

Sir W. P. Woop said the Lords Justices did not refuse to hear it, 
but wished me personally not to make the motion to them at present, 
or until January. . 

Mr. Daniet: Now, sir, on the same 18th instant a notice was 
served on my clients, saying that an injunction would be asked for) 
from your Honour in the same terms as the former injunction was 
asked for in July and on Aug. 6. Since that notice of motion, copies 
of twenty affidavits have been handed to my clients as the materials 
used on the former occasion, and which would again be relied on. If 
my learned friend intends to introduce new matter—— | 

The Vice-Cuancettor: When did you get the affidavits? 

Mr. DanreL: Some as late as yesterday, your Honour. 

Sir W. P. Woop: I am instructed that they were delivered on’ 
Monday. 

It appeared that the affidavits were delivered in Sheffield on 
Monday at different hours, but that the attorney for the defendants , 
had then left there and was in London. 

Mr, Dantet continued: Now, under the circumstances, it is quite 
impossible for the parties who are brought here to auswer the motion 
as far as regards the new materials. A 

The Vice-CuanceLtor: They must come here upon new materials, 
as it would be otherwise out of my jurisdiction to entertain the motion 
at all. 

Mr. Danre.: Then, assuming that this motion is to be made upon 
new materials, I submit that the defendants have not had sufficient | 
time to enable them to meet the motion. We do not wish to delay 
it, but we cannot give any undertaking as to the mean time. An | 
affidavit has been filed this morning, to show that it would be of the | 
greatest possible prejudice to the defendants if they were to suspend | 
their operations while this case is being heard. 1} 

The Vice-CuanceLtor: When will you file your affidavits? I} 

Mr. Danrei: Although there are some persons here who could | 
make an affidavit, it will be necessary for a person to go down to || 
Sheffield, to get others from persons there. We should be prepared || 
in a week, 

Sir W. P. Woop: The reason for my now applying is in order that 
the present serious state of affairs might be put an end to. It would 
be much better if we could have a hearing at once. If not, then it 
would be better if we could have any fair arrangement by which the 
matter could stand over to January, and then be heard by the Lords 
Justices. 

Mr. Dan1ex: I can give no undertaking, and for this reason, also, 
that when the Gas Consumers’ Company, in October last, commenced | 
laying down their pipes, the old company filled up the trenches as) 
fast as they were opened. On Oct. 26, a public meeting was held in| 
the Townhall, presided over by the Mayor, and which included as | 
many of the inhabitants as the hall could contain, at which resolutions i] 
were passed in support of the new company. Atter that meeting ! 

The Vice-Cuancettor: My decision will no doubt be appealed | 
against, whichever way it may be, and it is a pity some arrangement || 
cannot be come to, so that the motion may be at once heard by the || 
Lords Justices. I cannot consistently hear thi within four or five || 
days; the result of that will be, there will not be sbove a week or ten | 
days elapse after my decision before it might be heard by the Lords 
Justices. ° ; 

Mr. Dawret: By night they open the streets and break the pipes | 
of the new company. ’ 

Sir W. P. Woon: It is irregular for you to go into the facts of the || 
ease, The course we have adopted we shall pursue until we are | 
shown to be wrong. The magistrates resolved at their meeting, your | 
Honour, that, although each company believes that they have the law 
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in their favour, for the eake of the public peace they should desist 
| operations until the question is settled. We said we were quite 
willing to do so, but the new company are still laying their pipes, and 
the whole town is in a state of great excitement. We have preferred 
an indictment, and four convictions have been made by the magistrates. 
They have traversed the convictions, and have now gone to the 

Queen’s Bench, and contradicted what they argued here, for they 
| now contend that the magistrates have no jurisdiction. They have 

issued the most inflammatory placards, stating that “the highest court 
| in the realm has thrice refused to stop their proceedings, and shall 
| the magistrates insist upon doing what the superior courts have 
| refused to do?’’ We have the affidavit of the agent of the Duke of 
| Norfolk, who owns about a hundred of the lighted streets, and of 
| other owners, and the proprietors are afraid of doing what they have 
|a perfect right to do, by filling up the trenches. We have an 
| affidavit of a surveyor of the roads, saying that they came by night 
and broke up the road and broke into the arch of his bridge. ‘The 
affidavits show that accidents have occurred by the breaking of our 
pipes and by the explosion of gas. We think, and the Attorney- 
General on behalf of the public concurs, that an immediate restraint 
should be put on these proceedings ; but we shall be glad of any fair 
arrangement that can be made for the hearing to be at once by the 
Lords Justices. 

The Vice-Cuancetxor : I cannot decide or enter upon this question 
now, but it is my duty to see that each party has an opportunity to 
come before this court fairly and with the facts properly stated. The 
defendants may file affidavits on or before Dec. 27, and thenI will 
take the case at my house on the 30th. In the mean time, if any 
arrangement could be come to for its being taken before the Lords 
Justices at once, it would be very advisable to do so. 

(The further hearing of this motion was delayed by the changes 
consequent upon the resignation of the Derby Ministry, by which Sir 
Wm. Page Wood has become one of the Vice-Chancellors, and Vice- 
Chancellor Sir George Turner has been nominated the successor of 
Lord Cranworth as one of the Lords Justices.) 


COURT OF THE.LORDS JUSTICES—Lincotn’s Inn. 
(Before Sir J. Knicut Bruce avid Sir G. TunNeR.) 


WeEpnNEspay, Jan, 12, 1853, 

Mr. Rolt, Q.C., Mr Amphlett, and Mr. Overend (from the common 
law bar), were for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Daniel, Q.C., Mr. Terrell, 
and Mr. Logie, for the defendants. 

Mr. Roit—having referred to the facts with which our readers are 
' well acquainted, that a motion had been made to the then Vice- 
| Chancellor Sir Geo. Turner, and refused, and an appeal to the Lords 








Justices, which was dismissed without prejudice to any question, and 
| giving the plaintiffs leave to proceed at law—stated that the defend- | 
| ants were proceeding with their works to the great inconvenience and 

danger of the inhabitants of Sheffield, and injury of the plaintiffs, 
; and that, therefore, the plaintiffs were compelled again to apply for 
| an injunction. He said:—We come hefore your lordships now, of 
| course, on new facts, new affidavits having been filed since the last 

hearing, and these new facts are as follows:—The defendants have 
proceeded, since the last hearing, to break up and open the streets of 
| Sheffield, thereby frequently and materially affecting the property on 
| each side, and have in numberless cases violated the rights of pro- 
|perty. They have materially injured the property of the plaintiffs. 
| They have been met by the landowners, who object to their proceed- 
‘ing, and who have endeavoured in vain to protect their property. 
, The law does not allow force to be used to repel the defendants’ pro- 
| ceedings, and legal means have been adopted; but they are found 
| quite insufficient for the protection of the proprietors, and hence the 
j| present application, ‘The peace of the town has been seriously dis- 
| turbed, and there is danger that this will be more so; and altogether 
'aseries of perpetually recurring nuisances have been committed by 
| the defendants. The plaintiffs have resorted to every legal means to 
' protect their rights. We have convicted some of the workmen, and 
| have indicted the defendants at quarter sessions. When the case 
was before this court on the previous occasion, it was admitted that 
the defendants had no legal right to open the streets to lay down 
their pipes, and that the boards of highways had no power to au- 
thorise such opening of the streets. It was then said that the 
nuisance was not of a sufficient continuance to justify the court in 
restraining it; but, though each particular act is temporary, the 
nuisance is a constantly recurring one. It was then said that the 
existence of a remedy by information under the Highway Act made 
an injunction unnecessary, but now they deny the right of the justices 
to hear such information. The defendants are continuing a nuisance 
which is dangerous to life in consequence of the explosions by gas to 
which they expose the public. We have affidavits by numerous land- 
owners as to the damage which the defendants are doing to the pro- 
perty, the agent of the Duke of Norfolk, who owns a great part of the 
town, being among the number. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Is the property of the plaintiffs inter- 
fered with by the defendants? 

Mr. Rour: Oh, yes; and not only so, but serious damage is done 
to their mains and pipes. [The learned counsel read portions of the 
affidavits of several persons—William Fowler, Robert Waterhouse, 
Andrew Ingleson, and others.] We have the affidavits of ten persons, 
who speak as to the damage done to their property; and when it is 
remembered that about thirty miles of mains have to be laid down in 
addition to the service pipes to the houses, amounting to 6000 or 7000, 
it is impossible not to see the serious results which must follow if the 
defendants are not restrained. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: They will not, of course, lay down 
the service pipes without the consent of the owners of the houses. 

Mr. Rott: Perhaps not, my lord; but we complain of the breaking 








referred to all conclude by saying in effect that they would interfere 
if they dared —if it were not for the fear of violence we should prevent 
this nuisance and protect our property; but they fear — injury 
to themselves and a disturbance of the public peace. e have a cer- 
tificate from about two hundred persons, owners of property in Shef- 
field, who deny that they have given the defendants any power to | 
enter their property to lay down the pipes; but, on'the contrary, say | 
it has been done against their consent, and that they object to the | 
defendants doing so. In fact the only mode of preventing the defend- | 
ants from proceeding as they are doing is by using violent means, but | 
we have throughout determined to appeal to the law, instead of taking | 
the law into our own hands, 


Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Had they begun these works when 
the case was before us previously? I think they had not. 

Mr. Rotr: They had not, my lord. In accordance with the system 
on which they are proceeding in their works, the defendants have 
opened the footpath of a county bridge, called the Lady’s-bridge, over 
which there is a great deal of traffic, without any consent from the 
county surveyor, who wished to prevent their doing so. 

Mr. Danrez said that this was not so, but that the defendants were 
in correspondence with the surveyor upon the matter. 

Mr. Rott: Any correspondence which has taken place has been | 
since the injury was done. They cut away a portion of the masonry 
of the crown of the arch to insert the pipes; and they have also cut 
away a portion of the kerb, and in other respects injured the bridge. 
Two days after laying one set of mains they laid a second set, and they 
do all this without giving the least notice to the surveyor. 

Lord Justice Kniont Bruce: What do you say as to breaking up 
the bridge? That seems to be a serious matter. Do you say it was 
done without any consent from the surveyor? 5 

Mr. Rott: Yes, my lord; Mr. Joseph Butler swears that the pipes 
were laid down without any permission given. 

Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: Do they intend applying for an act 
of Parliament? It seems difficult to see how they can carry on the 
undertaking properly without one. If they obtain the consent of 
everybody, perhaps they may be able togo on; but it seems impossible | 
to do so. | 

Mr. Rott: There is no statement in the evidence to show that they | 
intend applying for an act of Parliament, though I believe there is no | 
case of a company like this going on without an act of Parliament 
when there is a company already formed for the same purpose. We) 
have also evidence of the inconvenience which follows from the 
defendants taking up the roads. It is shown by the affidavits of | 
Samuel Rooke and John Donaldson that in October last a highway | 
called Neepsend-lane was stopped up for seven days, and that the, 
men employed by them on some buildings were thrown out of employ- | 
ment, as they were unable to obtain the necessary materials for their | 
work, And not only has all this inconvenience resulted, but danger | 
also from the conduct of the defendants, Two or three explosions of | 
gas have taken place—one in October and one in December last—by | 
which the inmates of the houses in which they occurred were injured, | 
and great alarm created. The foreman of the plaintiffs states that, in || 
consequence of an explosion having taken place, he was called out of | 
bed, and, on going to the house in question, he found the inmates i 
sitting up, afraid to go to bed, and a woman with her eyebrows and || 
hair scorched; and that, such was the quantity of gas which had | 
escaped, great injury might have resulted had a light been brought || 
into the house. In this case, as in many others, the defendants had |; 
made a hole in our pipe, by which the gas had escaped, and these | 
holes they have in many cases stopped up simply with clay. In other, 
cases they have so damaged our pipes that we have been obliged to 
cut out the old pipe and insert new. In addition to all this, the 
peace of the town has been really endangered, and the disturbances | 
which have taken place have been of so serious a character that the | 
magistrates have been obliged to interfere. In October the magistrates || 
met several times, in order to make arrangements to prevent a breach |! 
of the peace and riot; and on the 6th of December last there was |; 
placed in the hands of the superintendent of police a letter from the | 
magistrates requesting the commanding officer of the Sheffield Bar- | 
racks to be prepared to order out the military. This was not, in fact, | 
used, but it shows the preparations that were considered necessary. | 
The large majority of the watch committee, as they are called—that | 
is, the commissioners acting under an act of Parliament for cleansing, | 
lighting, watching, and improving the town—are opposed to the pro- | 
ceedings of the defendants. The defendants have filed an affidavit | 
stating that 21 of them were unanimous in resolving that the commis- | 
sioners approved of the establishment of the detendants’ company, | 
and that they were perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the | 
defendants had carried on their operations. This, however, is a cer- 
tificate signed by 59 of these commissioners to the contrary.* Yes- 
terday the defendants filed an affidavit showing that the resolution 
was passed; and the instant theirs was filed we filed an affidavit 
showing that the commissioners consist of 96 persons, and out of 
these 68 have been called on, and 59 have signed this certificate that 
they had no knowledge that it was contemplated to bring forward or 
discuss at that meeting this snbject, and that they entirely dissent 




















{up of the public way, and the inconvenience and danger caused by 
laying down the mains, The ten landowners whose affidavits I have 





* We, the undersigned, commissioners acting in execution of an act of Parliament 
made and passed in the 58th year of the reign of his Majesty King George III., 
intituled “ An Act for cleansing, lighting, watching, and otherwise improving the 
town of Sheffield, in the county of York,” having learned that ata meeting of the 
commissioners under the said act, held on the 3rd day of January instant, the follow- 
ing resolutions were passed, viz.:—‘* That the commissioners approve of the es 
blishment of the Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, and that the commissioners 
are perfectly satisfied with the manner in which the said company has acted in 
carrying on the operations necessary for its establishment, and, at the same time, 
they express their strong disapprobation of the wanton, malicious, and illegal con- 
duct of the United Gas-Light Company, in obstructing the operations of the Gas 
Consumers’ Company,”"—beg to certify that we had no knowledge that it was contem- 
plated and intended to bring forward a discussion at the said meeting concerning 
the conduct or acts of either of the said gas companies, and that we entirely 
from the said resolutions.—Dated at Sheffield, this 6th day of January, 1853. 

[Signed by 59 Commissioners.] 
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from the resolution. The circular calling the meeting merely stated 
that it was for general business. The signatures to the certificate 
include four justices of the peace; the town regent, who is the hcad 
of the town trustees; the master cutler, who is at the head of the 
company of cutlers; and the capital church burgess, who is at the 
head of the corporation called the twelve capital burgesses and com- 
monalty of Sheffield. Now, at a meeting of the magistrates on the 
18th of December, the magistrates were of opinion, that although each 
gas company believed that they had the law in their favour, yet, from 
the proceedings taken by the companies, th¢ peace of the town was in 
imminent danger. The magistrates, therefore, recommended that the 
question of legal right should be referred to three barristers. 


Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: What do they mean by legal right? 

Mr. Rott: Why, your lordship, the defendants now contend that 
they have a right to break up the highways and lay down their pipes, 
which is very different from what they argued before this court pre- 
viously. The magistrates believed that such an arbitration would 
put the question of legal right in a position of being settled in a pericd 
of not more than seven days. 

Lord Justice Knigut Bruce: Why do you read this? 

Mr. Rott: ‘Why, my lord, I was about to show that we are willing 
to refer the question to arbitration, or to abide the legal decision in 
any other way. 

Lord Justice Kniout Bruce: Surely it cannot be said that they 
have any legal right? 

Mr. Rott: No, my Jord. It seems absurd to your lordship to con- 
tend so, but the magistrates are not lawyers like your lordships; and 
the defendants contend before the magistrates that they have a legal 
right, and appeal against the decision of the magistrates on this 


ground. 
Lord Justice Knrout Bruce: Upon what do they put their right? 
Mr. Rott: I really do not know. 
Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: Do you mean that? 
Mr. Rott: I have not the slightest idea, I assure your lordship. 


Lord Justice Knieut Bruce? If you gay that bond fide, of course I 
am satisfied, ’ 

Mr. Rour: I do, I assure your lordship. Now, my lord, to show 
what has been done by the plaintiffs between October and December. 
The first proceedings we took were under the General Highway Act 
(the 5th and 6th Wm. IV., c. 50, s. 72), by which it is enacted that if 
any m shall, among other things, cause any injury or damage to 
be done to the highway, or ber coe | —- or injure the surface of 
any highway, every person so offending shall for every offence forfeit 
any sum not ex ing 40s., in addition to the damage occasioned. 
Under that section informations were laid, and four men were sum- 
moned. Three of these summonses were heard before three magistrates 
on Oct. 16, and each of the parties convicted in the full penalty and 
costs. Notices of appeal were, therefore, given, and the grounds of 


appeal; and by these they raise every point they possibly can, and 
among the rest that the appellants had a right to do the acts for which 
they were convicted, and that a claim of such right was made before 
the magistrates, and that by such claim of right the magistrates’ juris- 
diction was ousted. On Oct. 18, other summonses were applied for 
against other men for digging trenches; but the magistrates then and 
from that time have declined to grant any summonses, on account of 


these appeals. Those appeals would have been tried in due course at 
the January quarter sessions, but the defendants applied to have them 
postponed, on the ground that the same point would be decided by 
an indictment then pending; and the magistrates granted the appli- 
cation, and accordingly these appeals are postponed for the present. 
In addition to this, we indicted the same persons, the directors of the 
hcompany, the company itself, and the members of the highway board, 
who have consented to these nuisances; and on this indictment a true 
bill has been found. In consequence of this indictment being against 
acompany, it was necessary to remove it into the Court of Queen’s 
‘Bench, for it seems there is a rule of law that such an indictment can 
only be tried there, In the case of ina v. the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway Company, 3 Q. B. Rep. 223, it was held that a 
corporation aggregate may be indicted, but that the proper course is 
toe remove the indictment into the Queen’s Bench by certiorari. In 
consequence of this case we removed it into the Queen’s Bench. 

Lord Justice Knicgut Bruce: What is the indictment for? 

Mr. Rort: For the nuisance, my lord ; for breaking up the roads and 
:stopping the highways. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: What question is there to try? 

Mr. Rott: I really do not know, my lord, what there is to try. It 
seems to me there is nothing to do except to punish. They assert that 
they have a right, but I apprehend that there can be no doubt they 
are guilty of committing a public nuisance. 

Lord Justice Kniegut Bruce: I think there may be a moral cer- 
tainty of a verdict for the Crown, and yet it may not be necessary that 
this court should interfere by injunction. 

Mr. Rott: It may be so, my lord. And we feel that an indictment 
is quite an ineffectual remedy, for long before the indictment is 
tried the ground will be filled up, though it will be constantly being 
‘disturbed. 

Lord Justice Kxicut Bruce: The indictment is, as I understand, 
for a nuisance, Now, what doubt can there possibly be as to the 
verdict, unless, indeed, there is some legal right not hitherto brought 
under our attention? 

Mr. Rott: I think there can be no doubt, my lord; and I believe 
there is no such right. But I suppose the defendants will contest the 
indictment and continue their proceedings. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: I never intimated a doubt about the 
mere law of the case, 

Mr. Roxt: Neither counsel nor court ever intimated a doubt, then, 
as to the law; but they persist, regardless of the objections of the 
landowners, to carry on their works, And, therefore, it comes again 











to the point, whether the nuisance is not of so serious a nature, and 
of such a recurring kind, that this court will interfere. Even after 
the mains are all laid down, we shall then have the mischief resulting 
of the highways being constantly opened for the service pipes. It is 
a serious injury and inconvenience to the public and to the plaintiffs. | 


Lord Justice Knient Bruce: You are in the minority as to numbers | 
among the inhabitants. | 

Mr. Rott: We are so, no doubt, as to mere numbers, but not as to 
property. They have the vor populi, but this is too often ready to | 
approve any new excitement. I shall not, my lords, attempt to enter | 
upon the case shown by the defendants’ affidavits. Strictly I ought 
to do so; but, under the circumstances of this case, I do not think I 
could occupy the time of the court usefully in doing it. My learned 
friend Mr. Daniel will state his case, and I shall be able in my reply 
to make such comments as may be necessary. I cannot see that any 
shadow of right is shown by the defendants’ affidavits, and I shall 
wd, therefore, to see on what ground Mr. Daniel will put it. There 
may be 50 or 60 affidavits saying that the defendants are doing their 
work in the best possible manner, but this does not lessen the illegality 
of their proceedings, The defendants reply to us, ‘ It is you who 
endanger the peace of the town; if you will let us alone, we shall) 
make no disturbance.” But this is always the reply of wrong-doers : | 
** If you will but let us do as we like, and infringe your rights as we, 
please, we shall do it quite peaceably”! But I trust your lordships | 
will think that the time has now come when this nuisance has assumed | 
such a shape that it ought not to be allowed to continue, and that this |. 
court will interpose its authority to prevent it until the defendants | 
establish some right for such proceedings. 

Mr, AMPHLETT was on the same side, and said: Your lordships will | 
observe, we are in a very different position now, to what we were) 
when in this court before, and when your lordships thought us not | 
entitled to the injunction we asked. 


Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Upon that occasion you had the con- 
current opinions of three judges against you; however, as I under- | 
stand, nothing had then been done. 

Mr. Ampu.etr: Nothing, my lord; no ground was then broken. | 
We feared at that time that, if we did not then come, we should be} 
answered by saying that we had lost our right by delay, and allowing 
the defendants to proceed with their works; but it seems that we | 
came too soon. It is very difficult to know the precise time at which | 
an injunction to restrain a nuisance should be applied for ; and, being 
anxious not to come too late, we come prematurely. We come now, 
to complain that the defendants are actually committing the nuisances | 
and doing the damage we feared; and, in addition to this, I think} 
your lordships will see that there is no sufficient redress at law, for 
the remedies at law are quite ineffectual in such acase. I shail not 
attempt to go through any of the affidavits, or through the facts of the 
case, but would just call your lordships’ attention to two or three of | 
what strike me as prominent points in this case, and which show the 
manner in which the defendants have carried on all their proceedings. 
Your lordships seemed struck with the daring attempt on the county 
bridge which has been referred to. 


Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: I confess I was much struck with 
that fact for three or four reasons. 

Mr, Ampuett: My learned friend Mr. Daniel made a remark that 
the defendants were in correspondence with the county surveyor, but 
the affidavit of Mr. Vickers shows that it is not so; but, after the 
pipes had been laid, the defendants merely say they had thought the 
footpath was under the control of the board of surveyors, and, as they 
had the consent of the board, they supposed they were entitled to lay 
their pipes. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: What does the actual, the real county 
surveyor say? 

Mr, AmpHLetT: He says he never gave any consent whatever, and 
that he shall lay the matter before the magistrates at the next meet- 
ing. The fact is that the company have laid a ten-inch pipe, and, in|} 
order to let it in, they cut into the solid arch of the bridge. It does 
appear to me that, considering we live in a civilized country, it is 
monstrous that a company are to take a body of work-people and set 
them on to dig up the property of every person along whole streets, 
and even to damage and injure a county bridge. I do submit to your 
lordships that there cannot be a more wholesome exercise of your 
lordships’ power to restrain works being car ied on by one person to 
the injury of another than in this case. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Mr. Rolt says he has not: have you, 
Mr. Amphlett, any idea on what ground they put their right to break 
up the highway ? 

Mr. Amputztt: So far as I understand it, my lord, what they say 
is, we or any person, with the consent of the surveyors of the high- 
ways, have the right to open the streets. But the consent of the sur- 
veyors cannot legalise a nuisance. 

Lord Justice Knteut Bruce: If I recollect well, it was stated, when 
this case was last here, that whatever the defendants did in the public | 
thoroughfares of Sheffield would be done in the night, so as not to | 
create any substantial inconvenience. I may be mistaken, but I) 
think this was said. According to what you say, there have been 
thoroughfares closed during the day. 

Mr. Amputetr: Most certainly, my lord; one was shut up for 
seven days, On the argument in the court below, on the former case, 
knowing that untenable points are sometimes raised by counsel, I 
prepared cases to show that the surveyors could not give any 8 
power, and I was almost ridiculed for doing so. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Is there anything in the Highway 
ed to — the surveyors to allow persons to break up the 

ighway 
r. AMPHLETT: Certainly not, my lord; on the contrary, it is the 
ad tng surveyor to prevent any damage whatever being done to 
the r e 
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Lord Justice Turner: Is that case reported where an injunction 
was applied for against a person for digging under the highway ? 

Mr. Daniet: No, my lord. I believe it is not yet reported. That 
was as to tunnelling under a highway for a railroad, and the injunction 
was refused. 

Mr. Amputett: The digging under a highway, without touching 
the surface or injuring the road in any way, is of course quite a dif- 
ferent thing. The only suggestion of an argument for the right, when 
the case was before your lordship in the court below, was that my 
learned friend Mr. Daniel cited the case of Rex v. Russell, at which 
Sir William Page Wood was much surprised; and on his sending for 
* Russell on Crimes and Misdemeanors,” and turning to the note of 
that case, there he found it expressly stated that the case had been 
overruled, and, after that had been explained, there was not another 
word as to any right in the defendants. In other cases the defendants 
have broken into cellars; and although the proprietors have in other 
cases given notice to them not to lay the pipes, or to remove ther it 
is all ineffectual. Now, therefore, we are reduced to this, The high- 
way acts give us aremedy. We go before the magistrates, but, be- 
cause the defendants claim a right to do what they have done, it is 
ineffectual. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Mr. Overend, is a mere claim of right 
| sufficient to oust the jurisdiction of the magistrates ? 
| Mr. Overenv: No, my lord. There must be some ground or fair 
pretence for the right. 
Lord JusticeKnicut Bruce: SoI thought—some reasonable ground 
| for the claim. Who is the chairman of the magistrates?—is he a 
| lawyer? 
| Mr. Overenp: No, my lord. 
| Mr. AmpuLetrr: We cannot wonder, my lords, that the magistrates 
'should feel a difficulty in acting, when the importance of the case, 
| and the impropriety of their acting after a claim of right, are pressed 
| upon them by a man so eminent for his powerful eloquence and lofty 
| imagery as Mr, Sergeant Wilkins. We are compelled to remove the 
| indictment into the Queen’s Bench; and so we are actually tied up 
until the next sessions, and therefore we are, as it were, shut out from 
| every remedy at law. I really, my lords, know no further what 
ground the defendants intend to rest their claim of right on than I 
| have said, nor what question they can pretend to raise in the appeals 
| or on the indictment; and I do not believe they can show any ground 
for such claim of right. 


Mr. Overenp said he was almost shamed to attempt to say anything 
as to the legal question in this case. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: You are going to show us what legal 
right is claimed, are you not? 

Mr. Overenp: No, my lord, I donot think I can; but I will endea- 
vour to show what has been said to be the ground of this claim. The 
defendants say the board of surveyors have given their consent, and, 
therefore, they are entitled to dig up the highways and commit a con- 
tinuous nuisance. But, although it is called a board, it has no other 
power than that of a single surveyor of the highways. 

Lord Justice Knigut Bruce: You lay it down as your view of the 
law, that that board has no other power than an ordinary surveyor? 

Mr. Overenp: I do, my lord, most distinctly, and it is expressly so 
provided by the statute. I find, too, that the materials for repairing 
the roads, and tools and books and money, are vested in them; but I 
find that there is no property in the land whatever in them. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: In whom is the county bridge vested? 

Mr. Overenp: In the county at large, my lord. The parish sur- 
veyor has nothing whatever to do with the county bridge; I state it 
without any fear of contradiction, that there is no property whatever 
in the land of the highways in the surveyors, and that they have no 
right to intermeddle with the county bridge at all. 

Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: I was much struck with the defend- 
ants’ proceedings on the county bridge. 

Mr. OvereEnpD: I shall not, my lords, attempt to go through the facts 
of the case. Your lordships are already aware of the way in which 
the defendants are carrying on their works, and then the question is— 
Have we not resorted to all the legal rights we had before applying 
to your lordships? We laid informations against four persons, and 
three of them were convicted and fined in the highest penalty. If we 
could convict all who continue the works, we might, perhaps, be ena- 
bled to stop them; but, immediately upon the parties being fined, 
they appeal against the conviction, and in their notices of appeal they 
say to the magistrates, ‘‘ You have no right to hear this case, because 
we claim a right to do as we have done.”’ The plaintiffs again apply 
to the justices; but they say there is an appeal against our decision, 
| and on the ground that we have no right to hear the cases; and they 
| refuse to grant summonses, and, therefore, we are tied up from pro- 
, ceeding further. There is a mode of proceeding under the 94th section 
| of the Highway Act, where a highway is out of repair; but itis quite 
| ineffectual in this instance. The special sessions for the highways are 
| held once a month only, and, on an information being laid under this 
section, the party is summoned to appear before the next special ses- 
sion, when the justices are to appoint some person to view the high- 
way, and who is to report to the next sessions, and then the magi- 
strates may inflict a fine not exceeding £5; but thus two months 
| elapse before the fine is inflicted. The other course open to us is an 
indictment. And as to this, seeing that the defendants say they have 
right and authority for their acts, we felt we could not expose ourselves 
to being overthrown on a point of law, and, therefore, removed it into 
the Court of Queen’s Bench by certiorari. We are, therefore, com- 
pletely without any sufficient remedy at law. And, moreover, look 
at the hardship put upon us in this way: by forcibly taking possession 
they may, perhaps, get a right to deprive us of our land for cellarage, 
for mining purposes, or otherwise. 

Lord Justice Kniont Bruce: I suppose that would be so after 
twenty years, I think there may be something in that point. 




















Mr. Overenp: And again, my lords, there is another point. Sup- 
pose the highway should be diverted ; they would then have obtained 
an easement for ever in our land, and resulting from illegal proceed- | 
ings. I trust, my lords, that on these grounds your lordships will see | 
that it is proper that the defendants should be restrained by an injunc-| 
tion from this court. 

The court rose at half-past four o’clock, 


Tuurspay, JAN. 13, 

Mr. Danzet said that, in appearing for the defendants in this case, 
he must most expressly assert that, notwithstanding all that was said 
about other interests being injured, the only interest in the plaintiffs’ | 
case was that of the old gas company. The public interest was really | 
public peace aud the safety of the town, and these the defendants had | 
not interfered with. The learned counsel then briefly referred to the, 
refusal of an injunction by Sir G. Turner, and the appeal to the Lords | 
Justices, He said, his lordship Sir J. L. Knight Bruce said, on giving | 
judgment on that occasion, “In the present case, though the Attorney- 
General’s name is used, it is impossible not to see that the suit has 
been brought forward without any reference whatever to the public 
good.” And Lord Cranworth said, ‘‘ I cannot but come to the con- 
clusion that the Attorney-General and the public here are a mere 
fiction ;’’ and on the ground that there was no sufficient causejshown 
for this court's interference by injunction, the court then dismissed 
the appeal. I trust I shall be able to show your lordships that this 
still remains the case, and that there is in reality nothing new in the 
plaintiffs’ application. My learned friend Mr. Rolt said he should 
bring before your lordships new facts, but I do not see that he has 
done so: the new evidence has not at all altered the former state of 
facts. I will pray your lordships’ attention to the two aspects of the 
case: first, as to the public, and next as to the private, interest. Now, 
as to the public interest, my learned friend says the public peace is 
endangered by the proceedings of the defendants. 

Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: Mr. Daniel, have the plaintiffs an act 
of Parliament? 

Mr. Daniet: They have, my lord. 

Lord’ Justice Knicut Bruce: And their works are, therefore, au- 
thorised by act of Parliament? 

Mr, Danret: Yes, my lord. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: The defendants are incorporated ? 

Mr, Daniet: Yes, my lord. I was about to call your lordship’s 
attention to the question of the public interest and the assertion that 
the defendants have endangered the public peace. Now, I believe, I 
shall be able to show your lordships that they have done nothing but 
peaceably and quietly, with the sanction and support of the vast 
majority of the inhabitants of Sheffield, to carry on their necessary 
works in the manner in which they stated they intended to do when 
before this court. On Aug. 6 the application for an injunction was 
refused by this court, and no terms were imposed on the defendants 
as to their proceedings. At that time land had been bought and con- 
tracts entered into, but no ground had been actually opened nor pipes 
laid. There was no obscurity, no concealment, as to the intentions 
of the defendants; they have throughout stated what they proposed 
to do, and in what manner. The design was well known; it was no 
secret proposal; it was angperet to them by the town of Sheffield, 
and it was not taken up by them until after the town council had 
determined to attempt to supply the town with gas. In the affidavits 
on the first application it was expressly stated that the company 
intended to apply to the surveyors of highways for their consent to 
lay down their pipes, and, this being granted, that they intended to 
open the streets. After the matter was disposed of on Aug. 6, they 
proceeded with their arrangements, and on Aug. 30 the first stone of 
their works was laid. Land had been previously agreed to be pur- 
chased, and on the conveyance being completed their buildings were 
commenced. They paid for the land £4800; they entered into con- 
tracts for pipes to the amount of £13,000, and contracts to the amount 
of £15,000 for the erection of their gas works and apparatus. 

Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: Do yourecollect, Mr. Daniel, whether 
my learned brother was influenced in refusing the motion by any 
question of time? 

Mr. Dantet: Yes, my lord. (The learned counsel then read a long 
extract from the judgment of Sir George Turner, to the effect that the |! 
company had been permitted to go on without any interference by the 
Attorney-General up to the moment when they were about to lay their 
pipes, and that he refused the motion on all the grounds, including 
this which he had stated.) 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Is this the same bill as that on which 
the first application was made to the court? 

Mr. Danie: No, my lord; the first bill was filed in April, which 
was dismissed, but the present one was filed by the Attorney-General 
on the 16th of July last. And now, my lords, to recal your attention 
to what has been done by the defendants since Aug. 6, for the purpose 
of showing that it has been done in perfect good faith and in accord- 
ance with what was then expressed in the affidavits. It is shown by 
the affidavit of George Flintoff, secretary to the company, that six 
miles of pipes have been laid, and entirely with the consent of the |/ 
boards of surveyors, and the defendants are willing to undertake only 
to open the streets with such consent. The instructions given to the 
pipe-layers are, in all cases, to act according to the directions of the 
boards of highways or their surveyors, and during their work to pro- 
tect the putlic by fencing, lights, or other means that the boards or 
surveyors may prescribe; and afterwards to fill in and make good the 
roads or footpaths, and maintain them in good condition for twelve 
months afterwards. It has always been openly avowed that the 
boards of highways were acting in concert with the company. The 
board is elected in each township by a public vestry of the inhabitants, 
and when they were elected there was a resolution passed to request 
the surveyors to permit the company to carry on their works. The 
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defendants have carried on their works in precisely the same manner 
as the old company do their repairs and works. Then I say my lords, 
this is more burdensome on the defendants than it is on the old com- 
pany, for they are liable to much greater difficulty. The old company 
are not exposed to the danger of any change of opinion, but may at 
their pleasure open the streets. (The learned counsel then referred 
to the affidavits of Sam. Holmes, Reuben Chapman, and John Smith, 
surveyors of the boards of highways for different townships, as show- 
ing the position in which the defendants placed themselves in com- 
mencing their works; that they obtained leave to open the streets, as 
it had been usual to grant to parties applying for various purposes. ) 
Holmes says it is ——- for the boards of surveyors to give per- 
sons permission to open the highways, Chapman confirms it, and 
says that the defendants have attended to his directions, and have 
executed their works with a due regard to public convenience. Smith 
confirms it in all respects. 

Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: Do you propose to draw any distinc- 
tion between what the court would do on a motion of this kind and 
upon the hearing of the cause? 

Mr. Dayret hesitated to give a direct reply; and on the Lord 
Justice asking Mr. Rolt his inclination on this point, the latter said 
the plaintiffs were quite willing to have the cause heard at once. 


Lord Justice Kn1cut Bruce: Are you willing, Mr, Daniel, that the 
cause should be heard on the ey materials? 

Mr. Danie: No, my lord, I think it would not be fair to my clients 
to do so at once. (After a little conversation, he proceeded to com- 
ment on the conduct of the plaintiffs.) The indictment that has been 
preferred is not merely for the commission of a nuisance, but includes 
the boards of surveyors, &c, 


Lord Justice Knigut Bruce: Do you mean to argue here that you 
have not committed a nuisance? 

Mr. Danret: All I shall submit, my lord, is that the equity of the 
case may be quite different from the legal question of nuisance. 


Lord Justice Knigut Bruce: That may very well be; but can there 
be any answer to the charge of nuisance? 

Mr. Danret: I submit, my lord, that though the court of law 
should hold that a nuisance has been committed, it is so only in 
name, and not asubstantial nuisance which this court will interfere 
to prevent. 


Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: No one, surely, can contend that a 
public nuisance has not been committed here, 

Mr. Danret: I do not suppose, my lord, I can contend that the 
opening the trenches, whatever colourable right the defendants may 
have, is not a nuisance at law. 

Mr. Rott: My learned friend has said, ‘* whatever colourable right 
the defendants may have.”” I should very much like to know what 
right they have at all to do it. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: He does not say they have any right. 
He says it is a nuisance, but not such as this court will restrain. 

Mr. Danret: In reference to the convictions which have taken 
place, the 72nd section of the Highway Act makes it an offence 
** wilfully to destroy or injure’’ any highway; and it is quite open to 
contend that no wilful damage or destruction within the meaning of 
this section has been done in this case. Again, for upwards of one 
hundred jyears the water pipes have been laid throughout Sheffield 
without any other authority than that which the defendants have; 
and it is beyond dispute that it has been a custom time out of mind 
for the board of surveyors to grant permission to persons to open the 
highways. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: I repeat that, if this case is to be 
decided on the distinction between the application for an injunction 
and the hearing of the cause, it is not necessary or proper to employ 
the time of the court now. If, Mr. Daniel, you wish for time to con- 
sider before you consent to treat this as heard upon the cause, you 
can have it, You are fully entitled to consider, also, whether you 
wish to add anything to the affidavits. 

Mr. Daniex: I would just state this, my lord, that this injunction 
would be destruction to the defendants. After the contracts they 
have entered into, and the property they have accumulated, it would 
be complete destruction to them. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: It is impossible not to see that there 
would be a very great loss of property, and, considering the circum- 
stances, it is a case, in some degree, of painfulness in consequence of 
this, Still, Mr. Daniel, it would surely be to your clients’ benefit that 
the cause should at once be heard. 

The following order was made in this case: —Let the motion stand 
over; the cause to be heard with the rest of the motion; the affidavits 
already filed to be the evidence in the cause; the answer to be consi- 
dered as replied to; any further affidavits, if any, to be filed on 
Tuesday next; and upon such evidence the cause to be heard asa 
continuation of the motion, 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: We will appoint a day when we sit 
alone; for although all parties, including ourselves, are no doubt 
anxious to have the valuable aid of the Lord Chancellor, still, as his 
lordship might object to proceed with the hearing without the open- 
ing of counsel being repeated, we think it better to appoint the 
hearing before ourselves only. We will, however, speak to the Lord 
Chancellor on the subject, whose desire, we know, will be to do any- 
thing that is most for the convenience of the suitors of the court. 

Mr, Rott said, it would be a great saving of time if their lordships 
could take it alone, as in that event the case need not be reopened. 


Monpay, Jan. 31. 


The case of the plaintiffs was closed at last hearing. 
At the opening of the court this morning, Mr. Rott proposed to 
state three things, on which he relied. 


Lord Justice Knigut Bruce: Have you added to your evidence? 








* en ’ a | 

Mr. Rott: Yes, we have, my lord; very shortly. We say, first, 
that there is undoubted injury done to private property; that there 
is a legal nuisance, public and private, in the course adopted by the 
defendants ; and nex,t we say, that, unless a very numerous party in 
the town of Sheffield abstain from protecting their private rights, 
this nuisance will lead to a breach of the peace. Now, upon the 
inconvenience to the public, your lordships will no doubt think it a 
proper case for granting an injunction, We will now consider the 
case as opened for the plaintiffs. | 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: I think you had better, before they | 
begin, say what is the new evidence. Probably it does not amount | 
to very much, 

Mr. Rott referred to the meeting of the commissioners, the meet- 
ing of the council, and the meeting in Paradise-square, at all of 
which resolutions were passed in favour of the new company, and} 
contended that these did not alter the balance of the case. With! 








reference to what was called ‘‘a meeting of the inhabitants,” the 
plaingiffs said it was not the evidence of a majority; nor did it go to 
the extent of unsettling the balance of the case. | 


Lord Justice Knicur Bruce: If you have nothing better to say, 
say so. 

Mr. Rorr: It comes to nothing more. We also say, that on' 
Jan, 17, 144 notices were served on the defendants by the owners and 
lessees of property, warning them from interfering with or touching 
their freeholds. ‘This is verified by affidavits. Other affidavits go 
further into the matter. There is the evidence of a broker to the 
value of their property. The defendants’ shares are £5 each, of 





which £2 has been paid. Upon those shares which have been sold, 
the affidavit of this broker shows that there has been a discount of 
15s., and that now they are at a discount of 40s. 


Mr. Dante opened the case for the defence, by adverting to the 
former application of the plaintiffs for an injunction. The present 
case was, like that one, one which could not entitle the plaintiffs to 
a decree. When we come to examine that case with reference to 
the reasons given by several judges of this court, I shall deal with 
the new case without referring to the reasons which were expressed 
by your lordships when you had the matter before you, as being 
sufficient to exclude the plaintiffs from an injunction upon the plea; 
namely, that they have not made out a case of mischief, irreparable 
damage, and permanent injury. Now, my lord, I shall endeavour to 
deal with the new evidence as to a public right and private injury. 
Your lordships are aware that the sole ground of public injury, 
alleged by the Attorney-General, arises from the interruption of the 
thoroughfare, by opening the public streets; the nuisaf®e occasioned 
by the opening of the public streets for laying, and the nuisance of 
opening the public streets in order to repair, the pipes. ‘The only 
ptivate interest upon this record is the interest of the old gas com- 
pany; and in that respect the injury complained of is the injury done 
to their mains and pipes. I shall draw attention to this, because, 
when this alleged injury comes to be examined, it amounts to nothing ; 
because it is either entirely disproved, or becomes the shadow of a 
substance; and because it is such as this court, in the exercise of its 
discretion, will not allow to weigh for the purposes of the present 
injunction. It is alleged by the plaintiffs, that the defendants have 
committed an illegal act with reference to Lady’s-bridge, at Sheffield. 
As to that matter, I shall prove that the plaintiffs cannot avail them- 
selves of it in coming here. The Lady’s-bridge is undoubtedly a 
county bridge, which crosses the river Don, It is divided into foot-| 
paths and a carriage-way, and it is alsoa very great thoroughfare. 
Now, it appears that the pipes of the defendants would necessarily, 
in order to proceed from their works at Neepsend to the town of 
Sheffield, have to cross this bridge. The defendants, it appears, 
laboured under a misapprehension with regard to this ‘swridge, viz., 
that, as the footpaths had been repaired by the surveyors of the high- 
way, it was the carriage-way only which the county was liable to 
keep in repair. In the progress of their works, and on Nov. 30, it 
became necessary to open this bridge to lay down their pipes. It 
appears that on Noy. 30, Mr, Joseph Butler, a deputy county sur- 
veyor, met one of the directors of the defendants’ company, and told | 
him that he had received a communication from the county surveyor, 
directing him to discharge the defendants from interfering with the 
road of the Lady’s-bridge. Upon that, Mr. Seale, the director, asked | 
Mr. Butler if he had an authority to show for what he said. He 
replied, he had a letter, which he would show him. He did so, and 
the following is a copy of the letter :— 

“* Pontefract, Nov. 17, 1852. 

“ Dear Sir,—I have been informed that a gas company is laying mains 
along the Wicker, at Sheffield, and that they intend carrying them across 
Lady’s-bridge. I shall feel greatiy obliged by your preventing them from 
breaking into the roadway of the bridge until they have proper authority 
to do so. I remain, dear Sir, &c., for my father, 

‘* To Mr. Joseph Butler.” “ BERNARD HARTLEY. 


The defendants, believing that this had reference to the county 
liability only, did not consider it as a refusal or prohibition to inter- 
fere with the footpaths. Under these circumstances, the defendants 
proceeded to lay down their pipes in a skilful and workmanlike man- 
ner, on the night of Nov. 30. It was done at night, your lordships, 
simply because the bridge is a great thoroughfare. It was done, 
also, in accordance with the terms of their agreement with the boards 
of highways. The pipes were laid down on one side of the bridge 
on the nightfof Nov. 30; and on the night of Dec. 2, pipes were 
loid in the same way, on the other side of the bridge, But it appears 
that, in order to lay those pipes in a horizontal position, it was neces- 
sary to chip away a small portion of one of the stones. This was 
done to the extent of about an inch and a half, and the pipes were | 
laid in, without in any way interfering with the masonry of the| 
bridge. It appears that the old gas company sent a man, named| 
Bingley, to watch the proceedings of the defendants, and it was 
teported that some terrible injury had been done to the bridge. In 
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consequence of this, Mr. Vickers, the solicitor to the defendants, 
wrote to Mr. Hartley, the county surveyor, and went to Wakefield 
to see Mr. Marsden, who resides there, and is clerk to the West 
Riding magistrates. In this affidavit, Mr. Vickers states that he 
saw Mr. Marsden, and stated to him what had been done by the 
defendants. Mr. Seale states in his affidavit: ‘‘I saw Mr. Butler 
a in Sheffield, and he informs me that Mr. Hartley came over to 
Sheffield to inquire into the matter, and that he and Mr. Hartley did 
not think it necessary to interfere.’” So the matter stood when it 
was last before your lordships. Previous to the motion being heard, 
however, the quarter sessions had been held; and on Jan, 14, Mr, 
Vickers received a letter from Mr. Marsden, who, on behalf of the 
West Riding surveyors, required an apology from the defendants, for 
what they had done at Lady’s-bridge. This letter wes laid before 
the directors of the defendants’ company on Jan. 14, in consequence 
of which a resolution was passed by them, setting forth that the acts 
complained of had been done under a misapprehension. The resolu- 
tion was forwarded bv Mr. Vickers on the same day. Your lordships 
will remember that you directed that all the evidence should be filed 
on the Tuesday noon of the 18th, and therefore it is that no affidavit 
has been made to verify the answer which we received to this letter 
since the 18th, and that answer is dated Jan. 21. [This letter went 
on to say that Mr. Marsden had sent Mr. Vickers’s letter and reso- 
lution passed by the defendants at a meeting of their directors to the 
proper quarter, and that he was desired by the magistrates to state 
that it must be fully understood that no interference must, in future, 
take place with regard to any county bridge, without the approval of 
the surveyor.] ‘The case stands thus: Our pipes were laid under a 
misapprehension ; but, when it was explained in quarter sessions, the 
matter was allowed to remain as it was, so far as the pipes were con- 
cerned, we having made the required apology. The next public 
body complaining of our conduct is the Tinsley turnpike-road trustees, 
of which Mr. Wake, the solicitor to the plaintiffs, is one. This road 
extends from Lady’s-bridge to Tinsley, and adjoining it on both sides 
is a portion of unoccupied Jand, used as footpaths. The most con- 
venient mode of executing our works being to take our pipes across 
this road, we made application to be allowed to doso; but consent 
was refused by that board. In consequence of this, Mr. Vickers 
states in his affidavit, that as the board had no control over the land 
there adjoining, an evasion of the refusal by the board was made, and 


j|the pipes were laid without entrenching upon the property of the 


trustees at all. This statement of the tacts is not questioned at all 
by the plaintiffs, and, if they were, it really amounts to nothing at all. 
Then, there gge private individuals, whose cases have been brought 
here. There is a Mr. Hobson, who states in his affidavit that he is 
the owner of property in Pye-bank; that the wall of his premises 
abuts upon the line of pipes laid by the defendants; that a line of 
pipes has been laid by the defendants outside his wall in such a 
manner as to affect its security. Now, the facts of this case are—a 


1/line of pipes has been laid outside his wall, in a trench cut in the 


solid rock. The trench being half a foot from the wall, and dug out 
of the solid rock, what possible damage can there be likely to arise 
to that wall? The next case of private injury is that alleged by Mr. 
Waterhouse. He states in his affidavit, “That I am the owner of a 
house in one of the streets of Sheffield, and that during my ownership 
of such house, I have constructed a cellar, which leads under the 
street; that, in the execution of the defendants’ company’s works in 
laying their pipes, they came ina direction which have interfered 
with my cellar.” Mr. Waterhouse served the company with a notice 
warning them from such interference. Upon receiving that notice, 
we entered into the circumstances of the case, and ascertained that in 
1844, Mr. Waterhouse did what hundreds of people did in the town 
of Sheftield—constructed cellars, having obtained the consent of the 
highway board to do so. This being so, we altered our plans, so that 
we left his cellar untouched. But Mr. Waterhouse claims to be not 
only the owner of the cellar, but the owner of the soil, and, there- 
fore, he says that our pipes still interfere with his property. He 
claims this right to the soil as a freeholder, of which I shall speak 
by-and-by; but, as there is no actual damage done to his pro- 
perty, Mr. Waterhouse makes a complaint which seems to be too 
idle to be introduced. ‘There is much feeling on the matter in 
Sheffield, and in one of the Sheffield papers there appeared a para- 
graph which Mr. Waterhouse says applies to him, and which he 
attributes to the defendants, But he does not fix it upon the de- 
fendants, and they deny all knowledge of it, as stated by the secretary, 
Mr. Flintoff, in his affidavit. Then, comes a Mr. Booth, who states 
in his affidavit that he is the owner of a cellar, in which some bricks 
have been removed by the defendants. Upon this affidavit there is 
no dispute as to the matter of fact. Whatever the fact may be with 
regard to injuring the cellar, Mr. Booth states in his affidavit that the 
cellar has been completely repaired upon the expenditure of half an 
hour’s labour and a shillingsworth of material. There is no actual 
damage done to his property; if an injury was done, it has been 
repaired. ‘Then there is an affidavit which I will treat with all 
respect. It must not be supposed as at all reflecting on the gentleman 
who makes it. I mean Mr. Ellison, agent to the Duke of Norfolk. 
Now, the fact in Sheffield is notorious, that the proceedings of the 
defendants have been taken at the instance of the public, and with 
their approbation. ‘The fact is notorious that it is hardly possible to 
find an individual in her Majesty’s dominions more sincerely desirous 
to promote the interests of the town of Sheffield than the Duke of 
Norfolk; and yet Mr. Ellison would have you believe that his grace 
is opposed to a great improvement, on the desirability of which there 
is no difference of opinion in the minds of the public of the town of 
Sheffield. Mr. Wake, the solicitor to the plaintiffs’ company, had 
his name at the foot of this affidavit, which contains an explanation 
which would remove all doubt as to the matter. (Mr. Daniel here 
read the affidavit, which went to discharge the defendants from laying 
pipes in the streets occupied by the Duke of Norfolk, ** unless under 


the sanction of the law.’’) 


| 











Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: How can that be, unless there be an’ 
act of Parliament? p 

Mr. DanieL: My lord, we say this—it requires no act of 
Parliament. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: It says, “‘ under the sanction of the 
law ;’’ now, can it be done without an act of Parliament? 

Mr. Dante: I apprehend it can, mylord. This is done, no doubt, 
to prevent the operations of the defendants’ company. The de- 
fendants have entered into contracts with the boards of highways 
for the opening of the highways; but these contracts are open to 
revocation at any time by the board of surveyors. When this liti- 
gation sprung up, the defendants stated their willingness to come 
under such contracts as the boards of highways might require. 
These contracts have been settled by the solicitor of the company on 
the one side, and the solicitor to the boards of highways on the 
other. (The contract was then read.) Therefore, so far as the new 
company can be placed under control, they are more completely so 
than the old company; because, by the provisions of their act, they 
can do certain things without any contract; whereas the new com- 
pany are strictly tenants of the highway boards, under a tenancy 
which is terminable by a fluctuating body, which depends for its 
existence on the votes and resolutions of the ratepayers of Sheffield, 
Of course, at next Lady-day, if the old company think that the 
inhabitants of Sheffield are opposed to the proceedings of the new 
company, nothing will be more easy than for them to cause an altera- 
tion to be made in the body of the surveyors, and then these contracts 
would be at an end. But they know very well it will not be so, 
because a great majority of the inhabitants of Sheffield are in favour: 
of the new company’s proceedings. 

Lord Justice Turner: These boards are elected by the inhabitants? 

Mr. Daniet: Yes, my lord, at Lady-day. Thousands of the 
inhabitants are interested in these proceedings. The proceedings of 
this company were commenced in the autumn of 1851; and in 
February, 1852, the company was registered under the Joint-stock 
Companies Act. The question of the power of the surveyors of 
highways was raised at the election of that body at Lady-day, 1852. 
The old company put forward their friends, for the purpose of 
stopping the proceedings of the new ong and the constituency 
of Sheffield was fairly tested in the matter. The directors of the new 
company requested the surveyors to afford facilities to the new 
company, which was granted to them by the boards of highways, 
This was on March 25, and it was not until April 17 that the 
plaintiffs filed a bill in this court. Now, I believe there is no ques- 
tion of complaint in those affidavits of injury to property by any 
individual but those I have mentioned. There is a further passage 
in the affidavit of Mr. Ellison, in which he says that the new com- 
pany have laid their pipes in Rockestreet, it not having been 
dedicated to the public. Now, the fact is, this street has been used 
by the public for more than twenty years; for it is laid down in the 
map of 1832 as one of the streets of Sheffield; and this street has 
been laid to some extent with the pipes of the defendants, as well 
as of the old company. These facts are indisputable. Mr. Riley, in 
his affidavit, says, ‘‘I have read the affidavit of Mr. Ellison as to 
Rock-street, and my answer,” &c. (This counter affidavit goes on to 
say that the new company have not broken up the street so much as 
other parties, and that Rock-street has been a public road, and used 
as such, since 1832, as shown in the map published by Mr. J. Taylor.) 
All those four gentlemen are entered in the record as owners of 
property. ‘This is done with a view to raise the issue between them 
and the defendants, as to the right of property which they claim. 
Now, as to the Lady’s-bridge, that is settled. As to the Tinsley 
turnpike road, that has not been contended. With regard to Mr. 
Booth, that damage has been repaired. As to the claim of those 
gentlemen to the freehold of the streets, or the middle of the road, 
that is a question which is not admitted on this record. In fact, 
though it is disputed whether the freehold is in them or not, yet in 
this record it cannot fall before your notice. 

Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: Is anything said, on the other side, 
as to waste substances, from liquids or solids, or from both, which! 
may be produced in the manufacture of gas? 

Mr. Danret: That would be at-their works. One portion of their 
deed proposes that they shall be manufacturers and sellers of gas, 
and the residuum, coke, tar, and so on. 

His Lorpsutr called the attention of Mr. Daniel to the 148th sec. 
of the act; on which 

Mr. Dantet said, if the defendants neglected to comply there- 
with, they would be liable to the consequences. With reference 
to the basis on which the defendants are established, it is sub- 
stantially the same as that on which from 500 to 600 gas com- 

anies are already established in Great Britain, without an act of 
Patienent. There is no doubt there was a great deal of h | f 
legislation with reference to the manufacture of gas, before skill 
and science showed that it could be made, and, at the same time, 
avoid those evils which appeared to require legislative provision to 
prevent. 

His Lorpsuir: Is that sonow? I can only say, that when pipes 
have been undergoing repairs, I have been hardly able to walk 
along; but I suppose that does not last long. But that is a different 
consideration to the corrupting of water. 

Mr. Danie: With reference, then, to the manufacture of gas, the 
process is quite different to what it was originally. Processes 
involving those nuisances are not required now. 

His Lorpsxtr: Is thatso? Well, now, so little acquainted am L 
with the matter, that I cannot say. 

Mr. Daniex: It is so, my lord. And the fact will also appear, 
that there are an immense number of companies now going on without 
an act of Parliament, and where the public are in no way incon- 
venienced by them. 
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His Lornsuir: But are there really companies without acts of 
Parliament ? 
Mr, Daniet: Yes, my lord, hundreds. I donot say that an act 
of Parliament would not be necessary to make them complete in all 
|legal particulars. But I do not think an act of Parliament is necessary 
| to protect the public — any gas company, where it is conducted 
in a proper manner. The next point to which I would draw your 
|lordships’ attention is that of alleged injury to the lands of the 
| plaintiffs. You are asked by my friend, Mr. Rolt, to say whether an 
|injury has not been done to the plaintiffs’ land. There is no evidence 
|in the affidavits of any injury done%to the property of the plaintiffs. 
| True, there have been one or two cases of accidental injury to 
|the pipes of the plaintiffs, occasioned by the defendants laying 
|these pipes; but that injury has been repaired, either immediately, 
|or as soon as it was brought within the knowledge of the defendants. 
| No landowners complain of injury. It is in evidence that no action, 
| that no proceeding whatever of a civil or criminal nature, has been 
| brought at law, in Sheffield, for indemnity. It is furthermore in 
}evidence, not disputed—that is, in the evidence of Mr, George 
Flintoff, who states that he has heard of no injury done to the 
| plaintiffs, nor does he believe that any hurt or damage has been done 
by the defendants to any individual in Sheffield. Now, in order to 
test this, I may tell your lordships that it was the practice of the 
board of surveyors, at one time, to have what was called ‘‘a complaint 
book,” for the purpose of entering such complaints as individuals 
| might have to make relative to the state of the public streets. That 
complaint book had been discontinued for some years, the inhabitants 
of Sheffield having gone on harmoniously until this unfortunate 
dispute arose. But in consequence of its being suggested, on the 
ne of the plaintiffs, that great injury had been done, the complaint 
ook was restored, and public notice given that it would remain open 
| at the office of the surveyors, where any one might make complaints. 
| And yet no one has come forward to make complaint against de- 
|fendants in the execution of their works. And nowI think I am 
justified in stating that the result of the evidence is, that there is no 
substantial complaint, from any owner of property in Sheffield, 
against the defendants. If there were any, I say that such indivi- 
duals ought to be here to complain; and further, I say that the works 
of the defendants have been executed, according to the original 
intention, in a skilful and workmanlike manner. And nowI would 
invite your attention to what the plaintiffs have done. In July last, 
they came here and applied for an injunction. Onthe 3rd of August, 
Vice-Chancellor Turner disposed of that application in the manner of 
which your lordships are aware. The matter was then brought 
befor the court by way of appeal, when it was disposed of in sub- 
stantially the same manner as before. Whilst the matter was being 
here discussed, the defendants proceeded with their works according 
to their original plan. Contracts had been entered into for the 
urchase of land, upon which those works have been erected. No 
joint-stock company of this description can hold land for the purposes 
|of such company without the consent of the Board of Trade. For 
| this purpose it is necessary that the Board of Trade should be satis- 
| fied as to the object of the parties desiring so to possess themselves 
|of land, Application was made to the Board of Trade by the 
|defendants. ‘he old company opposed the application; but the 
| Board of ‘Trade granted the licence. The defendants then purchased 
|nine acres of land in Neepsend-lane ; and accordingly, on the 30th of 
| August, 1852, the conveyances being completed, the first stone of the 
‘new gas works was laid by the mayor of Sheffield. At that time the 
| new company had entered into contracts for the supply of gas-pipes, 
| to be delivered as they should require them. The works proceeded, 





but it was not until the first week in October that they were prepared 
|towards Sheffield. Their intention to do so was open and notorious 
{to all the inhabitants. The plaintiffs, however, seem, from that time, 
'open to the observation that they have forborne doing anything 
| which possibly could be done, short of an actual breach of the peace, 
and the filling of them up by a body of seventy or eighty men, armed 
with spades and picks, belonging to the old company, and commanded 
| property of the plaintiffs. ‘They were not at that time doing any act of 
which the plaintiffs—except as a rival gas company—could complain. 
into with the surveyors, to enable them to carry out their works ; and 
here they were met by this exhibition of violence on the part of the 
down that lane, would care much about what the defendants were 
doing. 
road interrupted, he went down another street. Mr. Hinde made 
that interruption the subject of an information, which was heard 
been the spirit exhibited, that a meeting of the magistrates was con- 
vened on the 5th of October. (Here were read by the learned counsel 
some arrangement being entered into between the companies. Then 
followed the whole of the communications which passed between the 


ceased. Now, Mr. Carr, the then mayor of Sheffield, stated in his 
affidavit that he was present in Neepsend-lane when the defendants 
opened their trenches, in which they were obstructed by a large body 
of the old company’s workmen, who appeared to invite a personal 
collision, by throwing in the earth as the new company’s men threw 
it out. (Mr. Carr’s affidavit went on to say that he was a disinterested 
party in the matter, and that the plaintiffs refused to listen to any 
overture for a negotiation.) So matters remained on the 13th of 
October. It appears, from the evidence of Mr. Unwin, that the old 
company—having been persuaded by the magistrates to forbear those 
exhibitions of physical force, which were calculated to disturd the 
ublic peace—adopted that course which was left open to them by the 
Sooke Justices when they dismissedathe motion, and preferred an 
information before the magistrates against the parties who broke the 
soil in Neepsend-lane. Upon this information, three convictions were 
made by the magistrates, and three notices of appeal at the quarter 
sessions against such convictions were immediately given. No doubt 
those notices of appeal contained every possible point which the inge- 
nuity of counsel could suggest; but they seem to involve this point— 
that no injury was done to the highway within the true meaning of | 
the act of Parliament, that it was only are mig obstruction, and 
that it was done under the sanction of the highway board, There are | 
penal clauses in the Highway Act for wilfully obstructing the highway. | 
Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: By whom was the decision which is 
appealed against made ? 
Mr. Daniet: By the borough magistrates. 
His Lorpsu1p asked for a copy of the magistrates’ decision, which 
being handed to him, he said, ‘* The magistrates were—Mr. Barker, 
Mr. Butcher, and Mr. Hawksworth, I take it for granted that none 
of those were interested parties,”’ 
Mr. OverenD: No, my lord. 
Mr. Danie: I think this was a very proper mode of raising the 
question, It appears, in Mr. Unwin’s affidavit, that after these con- | 
victions took place, other summonses were issued ; but the — 
declined to entertain them until the appeal should be heard. This 
was on the 18th of October. The summonses were ordered to stand 
over; and on the 22nd of October, an indictment was preferred at the 
quarter sessions for the West Riding against the defendants, their 
secretary, and officers, and against some of the members of the Bright- 
side Bierlow board of surveyors. A true bill was found, and it 
appears, from a copy of the indictment, that the only witness, except 
a formal one, was Mr. Unwin, who is the relator here. 
Mr. Ovurenp read the names of the parties against whom the 
indictment was preferred. 
Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: With reference to this case, I see that 
the sentence of the judge upon the indictment might be a fine of ls, 
Can any one doubt that a jury ought to be directed upon this indict- 
ment, upon a point of law, to tind a verdict upon the admitted fact ? 
Mr. DanieL: I apprehend there would be a question in law upon 
the fact submitted, which a jury would not gee 
Lord Justice Knicnt Bruce: What possible right have the sur- 
veyors to infringe the law? 

r. DanieL: My lord, this indictment supposes the nuisance to be 
continuous. Now, supposing these facts were made out; that the act 
was done for a purpose lawful and proper in itself; that it was done 
with the sanction of persons having control over the surface of the 
road; that it was done for a purpose which had for its object a public 
benefit ; that it was done in a skilful manner; that no actual incon- 
venience, in point of fact, occurred to any one; that, as soon as the 
object was accomplished, the roads were repaired; that the nuisance 
consisted only in opening the roads; and that, as soon as the object 
was accomplished, they were made as perfect as before. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: I apprehend, as a lawyer, if we could 
suppose this fact to be made the subject of an appeal, they would 
become amenable. 

Mr. Danrex: It would raise the question, my lord, whether it was 
not one of those trifling acts of wrong which the law does not regard 
as coming within its cognizance. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: What did you mean by “a lawful 
purpose’? The building of a church is a lawful purpose; but you 
must come by the bricks, stones, and land honestly. 

Mr. Danigt: The building of a church is clearly permanent. If 

‘ou erect a church in a highway, that would be a continuous thing. 

ere the case is different. We are disturbing the highway for a 
little time for a purpose which is neither unlawful, improper, nor 
illegitimate, under the view and sanction of the surveyors, in a skilful 
manner, producing the slightest possible inconvenience, if any at all, 
to any human being—that is, a nuisance in law which the court would 
not direct a jury to recognise. There are limits in nuisances, as well 
as in larcenies. A man is not to be indicted for stealing a pin, or a 
worthless piece of paper. These are wrongs, but so insignificant that 
it is within the province of a judge to tell the jury that the case is so 
trifling that the law does not take cognizance of it. 

His Lorpsuie: Suppose he stole a pin, intending to steal a 
diamond? 

Mr. Danieu: If the act done is simply stealing a pin, there is 
nothing in it, Suppose a man intended to commit murder, but 
only committed an assault, he cannot be indicted for murder. The 
mere fact that he intended to do something more than he had done, 
would not alter the actual offence which he had committed, 

His Lorpsurr: Well, you had better go on. 

Mr. Dantet: The indictment was preferred on Oct. 22, but after- 
wards removed by the plaintiffs by certiorari. We were perfectly 
ready, and are ready to try that indictment whenever it comes on. 
Then comes the next act, to which I must draw your attention. It 
does seem to me that the charge of attempting to provoke a breach 
ot the peace is one to which one would not expect to find parties who 
are plaintiffs in any court of justice or equity laying themselves open, 














to break ground for the purpose of laying their pipes. In that week 
they began to lay their mains in Neepsend-lane, in a direction 
|to have formed a design to prevent, by any possibility, the execution 
of the works on the part of the defendants. They certainly are not 
to prevent the defendants’ proceedings. (Mr. Daniel here read Mr. 
| Flintoff’s affidavit as to the opening of the trenches in Neepsend-lane, 
\by a man named Machin.) Here the defendants were acting 
[peaceably in proceeding with their works, not interfering with the 
oy | were acting under the sanction (so far as it could be given) of 
the board of surveyors, under an agreement which they had entered 
plaintiffs. 
His Lorpsuir here observed, that no sober-minded man, riding 
Mr. Danret: There was, however, a gentleman, named Hinde, 
who said he wanted to come up this lane, but, finding the 
by the magistrates of Sheffield, who dismissed the complaint. 
This is stated in Mr. Hinde’s affidavit. Such, however, has 
the resolutions which the magistrates adopted on that occasion, 
requesting the old company to forbear interference, with a view to 
magistrates and the two companies.) So matters went on, for a few 
days, at the instance of the magistrates, and then all negotiations 








Your lordships will remember that on the 5th of October, the 
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‘defendants commenced operations. The plaintiffs then presented 
themselves, by way of opposition, in such a form of threatening and 
terror as to render it desirable, in the magistrates’ judgment, that 
some negotiation should take place, to prevent that breach of the 
eace which the plaintiffs’ acts rendered highly probable. Your 
ordships have had before you in evidence, that on Oct. 8 the 
magistrates requested the mayor, Mr. Carr, to become, as it were, an 
arbitrator between the parties. “It is said, Mr. Carr is interested in 
| the new company, as a trustee; but Mr. Carr says, interest he has 
‘none. He was requested by his brother magistrates to do this, and 
he undertook it in his official capacity, as Mayor of Sheffield. And 
now, your lordships, let me say, this company is not established by a 
‘number of speculators. This company is performing an act of 
‘necessity for the town of Sheffield, arising from the course of conduct 
no by the plaintiffs. The public say :—‘ You supply us with 
| bad gas, in an imperfect manner. and at exorbitant prices. We desire 
it cheaper and better; you do not do it as it should be done.” The 
corporation is desirous that the matter should be taken up by a new 
company; and so the new company go on. 
His Lorpsure ; Do you say the plaintiffs make bad gas? 
| Mr. Danren: We say they have not adopted the improvements— 
this old company will not make those alterations which it is thought 
would be beneficial to the public, as well as to themselves. They 
adhere to that to which they have always been accustomed. 
His Lorpsurp: If you have a good case you might have applied to 
Parliament. But I suppose you are afraid of the expense ? 
Mr. Danrei: The expense is enormous. 
His Lorpsurr: I suppose it is very great. 
| Mr. Danret: Yes, my lord. And since the Joint-Stock Com- 
— Act was passed in 1844, upwards of 100 gas, companies have 
, been established in various towns in England under its provisions, 
| thereby rages Peead enormous expenses of an opposition in com- 
mittees in the Houses of Parliament. It cannot be wondered at, 
| that persons having legitimate interests to protect, and legitimate 
| purposes to accomplish, should desire to accomplish them under the 
‘sanction of the law, if it can be done without passing through that 
| fearful ordeal of a committee of the House of Commons, and after- 
wards a committee of the House of Lords. I would not say it dis- 
respectfully of the Houses of Parliament ; but there is no doubt that, 
,in addition to the powerful opposition which the plaintiffs could 
throw in the way of the defendants, they would be able to command 
an influence in the House, which the defendants could not. Now, 
the public say, ‘‘Give us better gas, and a better supply; ’’ and we 
have been incurring great expenses in erecting works to give this 
supply. But, if they are such works as would be useful to the old 
company, they can have them if they will. (Laughter.) We do not 
want them to give us more than we have actually expended. And 
now, my lord, Mr. Carr was appointed arbitrator in the matter. The 
interval between the 18th and 22nd of October was spent by him in 
attempting to settle it, but the old company refused to negotiate, 
except on condition that the defendants should abandon their works, 
and “then they would take into consideration whether they should 
pay any attention to the requirement of the new company, that they 
should pay all expenses.” On Oct. 23, it appears from the evidence 
of Inspector Linley that this communication takes place. What 
follows is evidence of malice prepense on the part of the directors, and 
of Mr, Unwin, the relator upon this record, and representative of the 
|old company. There had been no further conflict between these 
| parties between the 5th and 23rd of October, the old company being 
engaged in the proceedings to which I have adverted. But on the 
forenoon of Oct. 23, before anything had happened with the de- 
,fendants, their workmen being peaceably pursuing their work in 
Pyebank, without a single complaint on the part of any inhabitants 
of that place, Mr. Unwin came to this inspector of police, and told 
him that he expected there would be a disturbance with the new 
company’s men in Pyebank. How did he expect there would be a 
disturbance? Because of the arrangements of the old company. 
Inspector Linley says :—** When I got there, I found a number of the 
j old company’s men were there attempting to provoke a breach of the 
peace.” (The affidavit goes on to say that, when the new company’s 
|men were making the joints in the pipes, the old company’s man, 
| Machin, threw wet clay into ths molten lead.) A man who is thus 
engaged is as helpless as a man can possibly be; and yet, at this 
moment, a man belonging to the plaintiffs’ company, named Machin, 
goes to the side of the trench, and deliberately casts wet earth in the 
molten lead, the consequence of which, but for the interference of 
circumstances over which he had no control, would have been very 
serious indeed, The workman was in such a position then that he 
could not know that such an attack was coming, nor defend himself 
from it when made. That this was wantonly done, the next passage 
in this affidavit makes strongly apparent. Inspector Linley says :— 
“ Mr. M‘Turk then came up, and I told him that they were committing 
a breach of the peace, and I cautioned them to desist.” Not a word 
of this is contradicted, nor does Mr. M‘Turk make affidavit on it.’’ 
Mr. Amputett: The whole story is contradicted. 
Mr. Danrex: But I believe you will find you cannot contradict it. 
| Lord Justice Kniaut Bruce: I recollect something about Mr. 
M‘Turk’s name. 
Mr, Daniex: It only occurs in one passage. 
| Mr. Ampuuerr read an affidavit made by Mr. Watson, who says, 
‘*T believe no earth was thrown into the lead purposely.” 
|_ Mr. Daniex: That is an affidavit which the plaintiffs have procured 
| Mr. Watson to make; but here is the affidavit of the inspector of 
| police to the contrary. 
His Lorpsuir: Well, we are quite willing to sit as a police court, 
| for the purpose of inquiring into this; and, perhaps, it would be as 
well to do that as anything else. 
Mr. DanzeL went on to read the remainder of Inspector Linley’s 
jaifidavit, This act was calculated to cause serious excitement in the 











town ; because there is no doubt that the new company are proceeding 
with the perfect concurrence of the inhabitants, and by their acts no 
injury can be done to the plaintiffs, nor danger to the peace of the 
town. That being done on the 23rd of October, the indictment being 
found on the 22nd, Mr. Unwin goes to prepare the police for a dis- 
turbance, knowing beforehand what would be done, knowing the 
intention that he had to do some deliberate act of violence towards 
the defendants’ workmen. Your lordships will not be surprised to 
find that this act, which was bruited about the town immediately, 
was productive of considerable disgust in the mind of every respect- 
able inhabitant of the town towards the individuals who could be 
guilty of such an act, [Mr. Daniel now adverted to the public 
meeting held in the Townhall, on the 25th of October, and presided 
over by the mayor, and read the resolutions then passed, approving of 
the conduct of the new company, and expressing their willingness to 
submit to the temporary inconvenience occasioned by the breaking 
up of the streets by the new company. ] 

Mr. Ampuuetr denied that this meeting was called by a bond fide 
requisition, and stated that they had given the defendants notice to 
produce the requisition, but they had not done so. é 

Mr, DanreL: The meeting was not called by us; we did not get up 
the requisition ; we have not the requisition. ai 

A copy of the requisition was handed to the court by the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Dantei: This meeting was held, and those resolutions were 
passed. Mr. Carr states in his affidavit that they were passed. 

Mr. Ampuiett: Since the motion was before your lordships, there 
has been another meeting called by requisition, and we find many | 
names of gentlemen thereon, to whom application was never made 
on the subject. 

Mr. Dantex: I think my friend is a little irregular. 

His Lorpsuir: A little! I think him very irregular. 

Mr, Amputett here handed in the requisition calling the meeting | 
in January last. (Laughter.) 

His Lorpsutr: This is not presided over by the mayor? 

Mr, Overenp: No, my lord; the present mayor is on the other 
side. 

Mr. Dantet: Indeed! I did not know that the mayor was aparty | 
in the matter. (Laughter.) Your lordship will not be surprised to 
find that the effect of the public meeting upon the old company was | 
to induce them, from mere shame, to abstain from such proceedings. | 
Accordingly, from the 23rd of October to the 6th of December there | 
is no interruption whatever on the part of the plaintiffs to the pro- 
ceedings of the defendants. The result is, that the defendants have 
proceeded diligently and carefully, and with the approval of the inha- 
bitants, in laying a large portion of their mains. This induced the 
plaintiffs to suppose, that unless they could bring about some breach 
of the peace, so as to induce the court to interfere, the defendants’ | 
pipes would be laid in a manner very prejudicial to their (the 
plaintiffs’) interest. So they, having arranged for an interruption of 
the defendants’ works, and knowing that such an interruption would | 
be followed by a serious breach of the peace, go to two magistrates | 
and represent the imminent danger of the town—a danger which the 
civil force would not be able to meet—and request them to order the 
commanding officer of the district to have his soldiers in readiness. | 
The magistrates signed this order. 

Mr. Amputetr: There is no evidence of that, | 

Mr. Daniei: Mr. Wake’s affidavit states so. [Mr. Daniel read the | 
letter to the commanding officer. ] | 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: What is the value of this? Every | 
reasonable man is competent to judge for himself what is likely to be | 
the consequence—whether improvement or no improvement —of two 
rival companies, who wish to lay their pipes in the streets. We can 
want no information as to the probable cost, great or small, of the | 
mischief or inconvenience arising from that in a large town. Whois | 
there so ignorant that he cannot form a competent judgment of the | 
consequences ? | 

Mr. DaniteL: We say there is no such danger to the town of Shef- || 
field, if the plaintiffs will only abstain from committing those acts of | 
violence and intimidation which are proved in those affidavits to have 
been committed by them. 

His Lorpsure: Don’t depart from the evidence, Mr. Daniel. It 
does not follow that it will have struck both our minds in the same 
way. You had better go on with the evidence. 

Mr. Danret: The circumstances connecting this letter with the 
plaintiffs are not explained by affidavit from Mr. Raynor; but I will 
venture to submit that two gentlemen of undoubted respectability 
could not have signed such a letter as that, without strong representa- 
tions had been made as to the imminent danger of the town. There} 
is a passage in an affidavit filed on the 11th which connects this | 
letter with the plaintiffs, Mr. Vickers states in his affidavit that he | 
learnt from Mr. Raynor that that letter was signed in consequence of 
the men, acting under the plaintiffs’ orders, coming into Waingate 
and filling in the defendants’ trenches. Mr. Raynor, seeing that such 
conduct would lead to a breach of the peace, called the plaintiffs’ 
foreman into the Townhall, and remonstrated with him on the 
subject. He also sent for Mr. Unwin, and cautioned him that, if a 
breach of the peace ensued, he would hold him responsible. Mr, 
Raynor, having read the letter signed by the magistrates, put it in his 
desk, These are the circumstances connecting the plaintiffs with the 
letter, as detailed in Mr. Flintoff’s affidavit. Your lordships will also 
bear in mind the statement of Inspector Linley, that he believes there 
is no danger of a breach of the peace if the plaintiffs abstain from 
those acts of violence. The learned counsel having adverted to the 
fact that the men of the old company were headed by a man named 
Machin, proceeded to speak of the instructions given by the defendants 
to their workmen, to the effect that they were not to retaliate if 
attacked, but to call the police, or retire from the spot. He then 

roceeded to speak of the mode in which the pipes were broken in 
oodside-lane, by a man named Scott, employed by the plaintiffs. 
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Scott went down Woodside-lane, where he was seen by a policeman. 

He was asking where defendants’ pipes were laid. The officer told 
him near the curbstone. Scott and his associates dug open the 
trench, laid bare the defendants’ pipes, broke and threw them into 
the street, and then went away, leaving the road in a very bad state 
of repair. These facts were, he observed, uncontradicted. This man 
was summoned before the magistrates, when Mr. Wake, the plaintiffs 

solicitor, appeared, and said he adopted everything that Scott had 
done—it was done to try their right. All that I can say is (continued 
Mr. Daniel), if that is the notion of “trying a right” in Sheffield, it 
is time a law was laid down to show that parties ought not to expose 
the town to peril in order to trya right. What necessity, I ask, 
was there for such a course? They had laid their information ; 
they had preferred their indictment; they were before this court: 
|what necessity, then, for destroying further property, in order to 
‘try their right? The directors would get ample justice for any in- 
fringement of their right without that. But the magistrates were 
told they could not interfere, and the case was dismissed. Now, 
|those pipes were laid without any interference from the owners of 
property in Woodside-lane, as is proved by the affidavit of Mr. 
Squires and Mr. Cornish, who are owners of property there. [Those 
affidavits were here read. Mr. Squires’s went on to say that he had 
‘sustained no injury, and that Mr. Unwin had offered to pay all his 
|expenses, if he would interfere to stop the new company, but he 
‘refused. The new company had done him no harm. He was not 
|interested in it, except as one of the public.] Then, Mr. Dewsnap 
was applied to, for a similar purpose, but he also declined. Having 
failed in this, they, on Dec. 8, proceeded to break the pipes in 
| Woodside-lane, in order to try their right. If Mr. Wake had not 
‘said so himself, I should not have believed it. I can only describe 
jsuch conduct—as the public meeting in Sheffield described it— 
'as a“ wanton, illegal, and malicious act.” Ata meeting of the magis- 
‘trates, held on Dec. 13, they suggested that the question of legal 
'right should be referred to three barristers, the decision of any two of 
|whom should be final. In reply to that, the directors of the new 
|company sent a letter to Mr. Albert Smith, the clerk to the magis- 
‘trates, on Dec. 14, the substance of which is as follows :—The 
|directors decline arbitrating the matter; ‘‘and they think it is not 
|without cause that they complain of a recommendation which 
suggests ‘to each company that all proceedings should for the 
/present be stopped,’ when it is plain that, as to the new company, 
|suspension of their proceedings, even if temporary, would be 
|grievously injurious ; whilst, to the old gas company, the recom- 
‘mended stoppage of their ‘ proceedings ’ would only be to ask them to 
keep the peace, and to disband the men whom they have hired for the 
|purposes of wilful annoyance and wanton mischief. The directors 
are ready to submit their legal rights in a legal way, and before 
|legal tribunals, but they conceive themselves to be justified in 
refusing to be driven into terms of compromise by such acts of petty 
‘and wilful damage as the old gas company has lately resorted to.” 
That was the reply of the defendants. It only shows what mistaken 
}/notions these magistrates have, when they suppose that a reference is 
'the proper mode of disposing of such a question. The defendants 
‘declined such a course, and the notice of motion in this case was 
given on the 2lst of December. I conceive that the course which 
jthe defendants took was a very proper one, under existing circum- 
stances. I now wish to call your attention to what has recently 
|taken place in Sheffield. On the 5th of January a meeting of the 
‘police commissioners was held, and they came to a resolution ap- 
proving of the mode in which the new company had conducted its 
| operations, and disapproving of the wanton and illegal conduct of the 
}old company. On the 6th of January, a meeting of the watch com- 
|mittee was held, but they simply declined to interfere. Now, the 
| affidavit of Mr. Hills is put in to induce the court to believe that the 
| watch committee entertained different views on the matter. On the 
| 17th of January, Mr. Carr presided overa public meeting of the inha- 
| bitants, convened for the purpose of taking into consideration the 
|proceedings of the two companies, That meeting was called by 
| requisition, and, if any doubt is felt as to the signatures, I believe 
| their accuracy can be proved. Mr. Carr states that 5000 people were 
present. 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce inquired if there was any contest 
| before the Attorney-General as to whether this information should 
| be filed or not? 

Mr. Dante replied in the negative, and proceeded to read the 
| resolutions of the meeting held in Paradise-square, and Mr. Carr’s 
jaffidavit to the Attorney-General, to whom, as chairman of that 
jmeeting, he forwarded the resolutions. That public meeting prayed 
|that the Attorney-General would not grant his consent to this case 
| proceeding before the Lords Justices, In reply, the Attorney-General 
|declined to interpose. Mr. Daniel went on to say that, if the matter 
| were in a state to go before the Attorney-General, defendants were 
|quite willing to take that course, and to state the feeling of the 
| town of Sheffield with reference to the object with which his name 
jhad been used by the plaintiffs. He now proposed to look at the 
{evidence of the defendants. From the affidavit of Mr. Lockwood, a 
director in the plaintiffs’ company, it appeared that he was the 
|oceupier of some premises, opposite to which the defendants have 
jlaid their pipes without disturbing or injuring his property. [This 
gentleman's affidavit went on to say that he believed he had a right 
to remove, and therefore he did remove and break, some of the 
defendants’ pipes, in Spital-hill.] It appears that a reward was 
offered for the discovery of the person who did this act. I should 
have thought that the assertion of right was sufficient, without pro- 
ceeding to violence. Mr. Daniel then read the affidavit of Mr. 
Palmer, the engineer to the defendants, which stated that slight 
temporary interference had been created, and that it was impossible 
to lay their mains without creating an interference with the old 
company’s pipes, some of which had been slightly damaged, partly 
through their imperfect state. There was the affidavit of the 











inspector to the defendants’ company, on the same point. There 
were the affidavits of six persons, owners of property in districts 
through which the defendants had laid their pipes, to the general 
effect that the work had been completed in a satisfactory manner, 
and in accordance with the wishes of a large portion of the inha- 
bitants. There were the affidavits of 60 persons, occupiers of premises 
in Sheffield, who were under the burdens of the old company. 
Their united consumption now only amounted to £168; but it was 
impossible to say what quantity > ben would consume if gas were 
reduced to a reasonable price. It was unnec to go through 
the whole of these affidavits. There was one of Alderman Schofield, 
as to the violence of the old company, and the peaceable conduct of 
the new company. Alderman Peace deposed to the same facts. 
He said, the peace of the town was not in danger in any way from 
the new company, and that the feeling of the inhabitants was in 
favour of a large reduction in gas, Mr, Groves, chairman of the | 
board of guardians, deposed to the same facts; so did Mr. Wood, | 
a member of the town council, and Mr. Broadbent, 

Lord Justice Kntout Bruce: Mr. Daniel, there is a peculiarity in | 
this case, which I believe may belong to others. When we differ on | 
an appeal, I know what must be done; but here we are hearing an | 
original motion, and we are also hearing a cause. Supposing we} 
should differ, what is to be done ? } 

Mr. Rotr replied that it must go before the Chancellor. 

His Lorpsuirp: What, go over it all again, without considering | 
our suffering! (Laughter.) I dare say the difference of opinion | 
may not arise, but I do not see what order could be drawn out. 

Mr. Daniex continued: There was also the affidavit of Mr. | 
Saunders, a member of the town council, and vice-chairman of 
the board of guardians, in which was embodied the resolution of 
the town council, approving of the proceedings of the new gas 
company, and disapproving of the proceedings of the old company. 
There was some evidence on which the old company relied, apes | 
which he must express his regret that the defendants had not had | 
an opportunity of inquiring into; for it seemed to him that the! 
document on which the plaintiffs relied might have been signed by | 
the old gas company, as well as by the parties who had signed it at | 
the instance of the plaintiffs, Mr, Unwin, in his affidavit, had 
exhibited a certificate, signed by a number of persons, expressive of 
what they believed to be the fact. In opposition to that, there were | 
the affidavits of a great number of persons, who stated that all the | 
disturbances which had taken place had resulted from the attempts | 
of the old company to fill in the trenches. This had caused a large | 
number of persons to be collected together; but the defendants | 
were not answerable for it. It was unnecessary for him to go into 
all these affidavits ; for it was clearly proved that the plaintiffs had 
been breaking the law ever since October; that they had been, over 
and over again, guilty of misdemeanours and breaches of the peace. 
That piece of evidence on which his friend relied, was that which | 
went to prove that the consent of certain parties to break up the | 
streets had not been obtained. He (Mr. Daniel) would respectfully | 
submit that those persons had no private right which had been | 
infringed at all; whilst, on the other hand, the various public | 
bodies of Sheffield, and several public meetings, had expressed their | 
approval of the proceedings of the new company. On the part of 
the plaintiffs, some 50 or 60 persons had been induced to make a, 
certificate against the defendants. These were a very small minority | 
of the 140,000 inhabitants of Sheffield. It being proved, then, that | 
the plaintiffs had created a breach of the peace, the plaintiffs had | 
debarred themselves of the right to come to this court and ask for | 
relief, on account of danger to the public peace, arising from the | 
acts of the defendants. The defendants asked to be relieved from 
this suit, because of the utter insignificance of the nuisance com-, 
plained of, which was both trivial and temporary. The Attorney- | 
General alleged this proposition upon the information, ‘that 
neither the highway board, nor the surveyors, nor any person, | 
either with or without the consent of the highway boards, have 
any legal right or power to break up the highways for the purpose 











of laying pipes, or for any other purpose not connected with 
the maintenance of the highway as a highway, unless they have 
first obtained parliamentary power.” It was alleged that an inter- | 
ruption of the highway had been created. The extent of that | 
interruption had been shown, on the other hand, to be so tempo- | 
rary and trivial that this court could not make it a ground for | 
restraining the defendants, [His lordship testified his approval of | 
these remarks.) In none of the cases upon which the plaintiffs relied, | 
had any question been decided whereon they could rest themselves, | 
for calling on the court to grant an injunction for a nuisance of such | 
a nature as this. All he had to say was, that the damage was tem- 
porary and trivial; that it was done with the consent of those who | 
had pOwer to permit it; that a majority of the people of Sheffield were | 
interested in the success of the new company; and that their pro-| 
ceedings were done in a skilful and workmanlike manner. he | 
learned counsel now cited a number of cases bearing on this one, the| 
first of which was that of Coulson v. White, 3 Atkin’s Law Rep. 21. | 
Here it was held that the plaintiff was not entitled to an injunction 
unless it continued so long as to become a permanent nuisance. And| 
the same discretion which was vested in the court in that case applied 
to this. The case of the Bolton Canal Company v. King, heard by 
Lord Cranworth, was to the same effect. In the case of Lady Harwin, 
a school case, the nuisance was held to be so inappreciable as not to 
entitle the plaintiff to an injunction, The court, in these instances, 
refused to interfere, because, where the injury or nuisance was inap- 
preciable and minute, the remedy at common law was quite equal to 
the injury. There was a case in Simon’s new series, 87, bearing on 
this point. The case of Walter v. Self was that of a private nuisance, 
arising from a brick yard in the neighbourhood of London. Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce (then acting in another judicial capacity), with 
the consent, or on the application, of both parties, took upon himself 
the functions of a jury, and went and inspected the place. [His | 
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lordship remarked that the parties in that case requested that he 
would not send the case before a jury, but decide the question himself; 
and thereupon, for his own satisfaction, he went and inspected the 
place.] An injunction was granted. From that judgment there was 
an appeal, when it was held that the course which the parties had 
| taken had established the fact as completely as if there had been a 
judgment on an action at law, finding the acts complained of to be a 
‘nuisance. In that case the acts of the defendant had been of so long 
|a duration, there was such a permanency about them, as entitled the 
plaintiff to have his rights of property protected. The case of the 
| Attorney-General v. Jackson, 2 John Wilson’s Rep. 87, was an 
|information upon the relation of the Attorney-General, to restrain 
| the defendant from encroachments on the river Thames. There was 
the case of the Magistrates of Berks v. the Magistrates of the County 
;of Bucks, There the court interfered, because the acts done by the 
bao raguaag involved a permanent and irreparable damage to the 
public. 
| His Lorpsurr: The question of nuisance is twofold. First, as to 
the point which Mr. Overend took up, that the subterraneous occu- 

ation of soil would gradually confer a right, if allowed to remain, 

ow, whether that is quite so bad here, I cannot say. Another is, 
that, from the nature of things, there must be a perpetual reopening 
of the soil, with a view to mend the pipes. Upon these two grounds, 
the plaintiffs allege that this nuisance has the character of per- 
/manency belonging to it. 
| Mr. Danzex continued: As to the nuisance of opening the streets 
for a particular purpose, if it was trifling and insignificant, its fre- 
|quent occurrence, from the necessity of the case, would not earn for 
|it the character of a nuisance. The learned counsel then read the 
| gee of the then Vice-Chancellor Turner, when this motion was 
efore this court originally. As to the question of nuisance or no 
| nuisance, the plaintiffs were in a very singular position ; because, by 
their own act of Parliament, althoug peomiased to open the streets, 
they could not carry on their operations without the sanction of the 
highway boards, nor be relieved from the penalties of so doing 
without the consent of the highway boards. So that their proceed- 
ings were not legalised so far as to relieve them from an indictment 
for nuisance. He referred to the 177th clause of the old company’s 
act, which states “that nothing contained in this act shall prevent 
the company from being liable to an indictment, or any other legal 
proceedings, to which they may be liable in consequence of making 
or supplying gas,” &c. Here their act of Parliament stated that 
they were liable to an indictment for a nuisance, though it might 
arise in carrying out what their act of Parliament gave them 
power'to do. Now, this act meant one of two things: either that 
the plaintiffs were as liable for any nuisance as the defendants were ; 
or it contemplated two kinds of nuisances, the one merely nominal, 
the other substantial. He thought that a fair construction of the 
language. 

His Lorpsuir: That is the clause, but what the meaning of it is 
I am not able to say, nor am I called upon to do so. 

Mr, Danrex: It was clear that if the plaintiffs committed a nui- 
sance they could be restrained. 

Mr. Rott: I think our act legalises the nuisance, 


His Lorpsurr : I will not undertake to interpret that clause. 


Mr. Danrex: The fact is, that they prove too much against them- 
selves, I say, if you are right in explaining it against me, I have 
a right to turn to you and say, by the same process you are liable. 

His Lorpsuir (humorously): When you apply to Parliament for 
an act, Mr. Daniel, just bear that clause in mind. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Danret: The argument is ad absurdum. I say, if we are liable 
to restraint, you also are liable. But the injunction here is not a 
matter of right, but of discretion with the court; and we say, that 
that which is sought to be redressed is so trifling, that the smallest 
coin in the realm would be too much damages. Then, again, there is 
evidence, not disputed, that for upwards of 100 years the old water 
|company maintained and laid their pipes through the same districts 
|in Sheffield as the old gas company, and never had an act of Par- 
\liament. It is in evidence also that, time out of mind, the board of 
| surveyors of highways of Sheffield have granted permission to persons 
|to make cellars and open sewers or drains within the public streets of 
|Sheffield. But it is said, that in every instance in which the board 
| of surveyors exercise and pursue that course which has been adopted 
| by their predecessors, or persons acting under their authority, they 
| are to be subject to an injunction to restrain them. Take the case of 
|Mr. Waterhouse. In 1844 he found it necessary to apply for per- 
| mission to construct a cellar. It was granted. For that purpose the 
| streets were opened, and, consequently, a nuisance at law was com- 
mitted. If this is allowed upon what is termed legal right, the town 
of Sheffield must suffer much, because no drains can be optned, 
|nothing for the ree of public or private convenience can be 

accomplished. ese things are done under the sanction of the board 
|of surveyors, and, though nuisances, are done under such a colour of 
|right and benefit to the public that no one would complain of them ; 
| for, if he did, he would be told that he was asserting a right for a mere 
| litigious purpose; and it would be in the discretion of the court to 
| put an end to it, by saying that it was beneath the dignity of the law. 
| Judicial discretion is frequently called upon to determine the limits 
|of those laws. ‘There are certain things which require great changes. 
|The wants and necessities of changing circumstances suggest new 
| things, new modes of proceeding, and create new interests, which the 
\law of this country feels it can safely leave to the discretion of a 
| judge, rather than leave them to be dealt with by the strict letter of | 
|thelaw. Judicial discretion regulates the speculations of the law. In 
|the 2nd of Blackstone, page 261, there is a case in which the 
| plaintiff complained because the alterations of his neighbour on 
'the opposite side of the river caused the alluvium to be dragged 





diminished. The same principle applies here. There is the case of| 

Ashley v. White, where the plaintiff claimed his tithe of the corn/| 
gleanings. The answer was, that if the defendant had bond Jide \eft | 
the gleanings as not worth gathering, the plaintiff had no room to | 
complain, Supposing a man were indicted for larceny, for stealing | 
a thing of no appreciable value, at common lawa value must be| 
assigned. In that case there would be the fact of the motive, but| 
the law would say it was not designed to take cognizance of such | 
small things—that to do so would be fostering a spirit of litigious-| 
ness. And now, your lordships, I would call attention to the fact} 
which appears on the affidavits, and is not disputed, that there are| 
in the United Kingdom 818 gas companies, of which only 1165 are| 
incorporated under acts of Parliament; that 136 are completely | 
registered under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act; and that the| 
others are without any parliamentary sanction at all. Your lordships 
will now see to what a terrible extent your decision against the| 
defendants will be applicable; because their case is, that, unless 
they be sanctioned by Parliament in carrying on the operations of | 
companies of this description, there must be that sort of constant 
interruption of, and interference with, the legal rights of the public | 
with reference to the roads and thoroughfares, as to make it the 
duty of this court to interfere, whenever it is called upon to interfere 
at the relation of the Attorney-General. Now, I apprehend that this | 
is a power, in the exercise of which this court ought to consider, | 
first, what the effect would be upon all existing companies not) 
sanctioned by Parliament. It is suggested, on the part of, 
the plaintiffs, that there is no instance of any provincial gas 
company at present carrying on without an act of Parliament, | 
where there is another company already established with an| 
act. Mr. Barlow states this on behalf of the plaintiffs. I be- 
lieve, however, it is done in this city. The Central Gas Company | 
was here called into existence by that which called the Sheffield 
Gas Consumers’ Company into existence, namely, the unwise refusal 
of the existing company to adapt itself to those changes which the 
public need required. The Central Gas Company was established 
under the provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act, and its 
object was to supply the City of London, which was already supplied 
with gas by two companies. It endeavoured to do what the de- 
fendants in this case would do, if they could meet with nothing but 
legitimate opposition before Parliament; which parties who go there 
for public purposes ought only to meet with, The Central Company 
went to Parliament, and there, in the committee of the Commons, 
they met with the utmost oppressive opposition. ‘The bill was 
carried in the Commons, but the same opposition was encountered 
in the Lords. The funds of a company of this description are neces- 
sarily limited, in the first instance; and parties who are willing to 
support such a company when there is a chance of success, soon fall 
off when that chance is lessened or rendered improbable. The 
defendants have the same sanction and support of the Borough of | 
Sheffield as the Central Company had of the City of London. They 
were approved by the citizens, and proceeded to lay down their pipes 
without an act of Parliament. 

Lord Justice Turner: Was there an application for an injunction 
in that case by the City of London Company? 

Mr. Danie: Yes, my lord, there was. That bill was not filed 
until the Central Company proceeded to lay down its pipes through 
the district occupied by the Chartered Company. In doing so, Iam 
bound to say that the course adopted by the Chartered Company was 
not that which rendered it necessary to exercise their legal rights in 
such an extreme manner as the plaintiffs have done here. Their 
vourse was to direct their inspector to watch the new company’s pro- 
ceedings, not for the purpose of annoying them, but to see that no 
substantial damage was done to their works. In conclusion, the 
learned counsel adverted to the great difficulties arising in the laying 
down of pipes in the City of London, mentioning that in Chancery-lane 
there were no less than 15 pipes laid, and yet no damage was done by 
one company to another. In Sheffield, six miles of piping had been 
laid by the new company, with very little damage to those of their 
opponents. The dividends of the London companies had not been 
diminished by the establishment of the Central Company. In addition 
to London, a company in Surrey had laid down pipes without an act 
of Parliament. The same had taken place in Deptford. In Hull, 
Wolverhampton, and Sunderland, new companies had been established 
without acts, though there were companies in existence in those 
towns previously incorporated by act of Parliament. ‘The same had 
taken place in Totness and numerous other towns. No doubt an act 
of Parliament was an advantage to a company; but the question here 
under contention was, not as to the necessity for an act, but whether 
any company, having obtained an act, and broken up the streets to 
lay their gas pipes, should say to everybody else, “ You shall not! 
interfere with the road along which we have laid our pipes, unless | 
you get parliamentary authority.” This would be granting too great | 
an amount of power, and be fraught with great injustice—supporting 
a monopoly which Parliament never intended to sanction. The ques- | 
tion of injury the court would take into consideration upon the hearing | 
of the cause. Then, with regard to the defendants’ property. They) 
had embarked a large amount of money, and the effect of an injunc- | 
tion would be utterly to destroy that property. On one side there} 
lay inconvenience, but on the other absolute destruction of property. | 
The loss to the plaintiffs would be only in sustaining such damage as 
could be easily assessed; but what the damage of an injunction would 
be, no one could predicate at the present moment. If the plaintiffs | 
acted fairly towards the defendants, there would be no difficulty in| 
settling their damages. And now, as to the lapse of time. When 
this cause was originally brought before Vice-Chancellor Turner, they | 
were told that the proper time to make application to the court would | 
be when this company began its proceedings, The defendants began! 
in the autumn of 1851, were registered in February, 1852, and yet, 








‘from his (plaintiff’s side) and taken to the other. The court 
ruled that he had no right to complain because his land was 





the plaintiffs took no proceedings until July, 1852, when his lordship | 
said that they should have made application at an earlier period, and | 
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that by allowing so much time to elapse, that alone was sufficient to 
preclude the interference of the court. The learned counsel here read 
the judgment of Lord Cranworth. Under these circumstances, he 
trusted their lordships would see that the public case failed altogether; 
and, therefore, the plaintiffs’ case failed also. 

Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: You say you have submitted to the 
control of the surveyors of the highways? 

Dr. Danret: Yes, my lord. 

His Lorpsurr asked if the defendants were willing to submit to 
these terms—that they should never take any steps without the 
consent of the highway boards? 

Mr. Dante: Certainly, my lord. If we do otherwise, the high- 
way boards of Sheffield can withdraw their consent. We are only 
endeavouring to carry out the wishes of those who elected those 
boards, 

Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: I think you exceeded your humility 
in that apology you sent to the magistrates as to Lady’s-bridge. 

Mr. Danie: We were surprised when we found we had done 
wrong. 

His Lorpsuir : I think it was hardly necessary. 

Mr. Dante: Then, as the magistrates did not object to us, I hope 
your lordships will not. As to the question of private right, it does 
not affect this question at all. He concluded by stating that the 
surveyors of highways in Sheffield had always been considered as 
having jurisdiction over the highways, as was proved by the fact that 
whenever a party wished to make a cellar, he was obliged to obtain, 
first of all, the consent of the highway board. As to the private 
injury of the plaintiffs, the fact had never been disputed that they 
were simply those of a rival company ; in proof of which he quoted 
the affidavit of Alderman Mycock, on the original application of the 
plaintiffs to this court. There were several other affidavits to the 
same effect, stating that the opposition arose out of a spirit of rivalry 
on the part of the plaintiffs. Those affidavits had never been disputed. 
The proceedings of the defendants had been approved over and over 
again by every public body in Sheffield, as well as the town council ; 
and, though the annual elections had passed, a majority still remained 
in the council favourable to the new company, whilst the old company 
remained in the position it was in before those elections took place, 


lordships would dismiss this question once more and for ever, by 
ordering the payment of the enormous expenses to which the 


defendants have been put. 
Mr. TerRett and Mr. Locre followed on the same side. The court 


then adjourned, 





Turspay, Fes, 1. 
The court opened this morning shortly before one o’clock. Their 
lordships having taken their seats, 
Mr. Rout rose in reply. He began by citing the heads of the 
defence. It had been argued that the landowners had no private 
right to the roads, and that other companies had been allowed to lay 
down their pipes without interference. It was no argument to say 
that because he, as a landowner, had permitted a company to which 
he was favourable to pass through his land with their pipes, that 
another company to which he might be opposed could claim the same 
right. As tonocomplaint being made to the Attorney-General when 
the water company laid their pipes, it was not to be supposed that 
the Attorney-General was called upon to move in any matter until 
complaint was made. None had been made, and, therefore, the 
Attorney-General was not cognizant of the fact. It could not affect 
the Attorney-General or the plaintiffs in this suit with other com- 
panies, and particularly the water company, who had laid down pipes. 
| As to the question of a private nuisance, he admitted that a twenty 
years’ use would prevent the Attorney-General from interfering. 
The Attorney-General represented the owners of private property in 
Sheffield, of whom the relator, Mr. Unwin, was one; and their fear 
was, that if this nuisance was allowed to go on, it would become per- 
petual, There had been no dispute in law made by the defendants, 
as to the rights of private property. He (Mr. Rolt) was not there 
to protect the rights of private property, except those of the United 
Gas Company; and they had a clear right to sue in a double 
capacity. Their property lay in the streets of Sheffield, and they had 
a right to protection from all things likely to inflict damage. ‘Then, 
they had corporate rights granted to them by the Legislature for a 
specific purpose; and they had a right to complain of persons setting 
themselves up to do that, without corporate powers, which another 
had obtained corporate powers to enable them to do, 
His Lorpsuir : How does that interfere with the plaintiffs’ pro- 
perty, speaking of it as a mere private right, and providing the de- 
fendants lay their pipes carefully? So far as private right is concerned, 
I take it that the whole road might be occupied by different pipes. 

Mr. Rott: We have authority given us by the Legislature to lay 
down pipes. 

His Lorpsuir: And you are bound to sell gas at a certain price. 

Mr. Rotr gave an affirmative reply. Theirs was a valuable right, 
and any person doing the same thing is interfering with our property. 
They had the right to lay their mains along the road, and, supposing 
the defendants should succeed in doing this, had they any right to 
touch the plaintiffs’ pipes? 

His Lorpsuip: Must they of necessity touch your pipes ? 

Mr. Ror: Of course. 

His Lorpsuir: Mr. Daniel, do you admit that? 

Mr. Danie: Certainly not. 

Mr, Rott: Of course, they must. They cannot lay their mains 
without crossing ours, either above or below them, and that is always 
attended with inconvenience. He was fortified in this by the opinion 
of Mr. King, of Liverpool, who had been in Sheffield, and whose 


His Lorpsuip: Does crossing your pipes mean touching them ? 
Mr. Rott replied, that wherever pipes crossed each other, supposing | 
even that some wadding were placed between them, still the same 
result would follow; and, supposing there was no damage, there | 
was an interference with their rights. By this means the de-| 
fendants would come in free of all obligations, to which the plaintiffs | 
had been subjected. The fourth paragraph of Mr. Unwin’s affi-| 
davit showed that mischief had been done by the defendants. He} 
did not rest his case upon this alone. There were three points—the | 
plaintiffs’ right, the public and private nuisance, and the complaint | 
of the Attorney-General. It was proved in evidence that the| 
plaintiffs were rated as occupiers of property to the extent of £6000 | 
annually. He now came'to deal with the equitable part of the case, 
in which it was contended that the defendants ought to be relieved | 
in consequence of the expense they had incurred. He proceeded to| 
show that the plaintiffs had, over and over again, warned the de-| 
fendants that their proceedings would be opposed; therefore, they were 
left without room for complaint on that head. The expense of the 
defendants would be small. There were 1500 shareholders, who had 
clubbed their £5 notes, for the purpose of setting the law at defiance. | 
They were speculators; men doing illegalfacts with the hope of 
scrambling through the law, and acquiring a right because of the 
expense they had incurred. Whilst this case had been pending, 
more work had been done by the new company within those few 
days than was ever done before. 
His Lorpsuir: I suppose they are getting on as fast as they can. 
Mr. Rotr: The shares were only £5, £2 of which had been called 
up; so that the total amount expended could not be more than £4000. 
They could get an act, and then their contracts would not be useless. 
His Lorpsuir: No doubt the expense would be great indeed. 
But I suppose there are other reasons why they do not apply for an act, 
Mr. Danret: Yes, my lord; the example of other towns. Since 
the passing of the Joint Stock Companies’ Act, it has ceased to be 
usual to apply to Parliament for such an act. 
His Lorpsurr: It struck me as very remarkable, in the outset of 
this cause, that companies should go on without an act, But Mr, 
Daniel says itisso. Ideclare I knew nothing about it. I suppose 
the expense is enormous; at least, I have always known it so. 
Mr. Rott: It would be about £3000. 
His Lorpsuir: According to what they say, it will take £3000 for 
one branch of the profession. 
Mr. DanreL: Will you say what your act cost, in 1836? I under- 
stand £12,000. 
Mr. Rott: With 26 days’ opposition, £6000. 
Mr. Dante: It is stated in Sheffield at £12,000. 
Mr. Rott continued: His friend had spoken of the motives which 
had induced them to set the Attorney-General in motion. Now, as 
to the motives, they were both agreed. The plaintiffs had private 
rights, and to protect them they had come here. It was nonsense to 
talk of public good. 
His Lorpsuir : How many people are there in the kingdom who 
do anything for the public good? I think it would be easy to count 
them. 
Mr. Rott: The plaintiffs avowed their motives; they had no 
pretence of being a company established for the public good. 
His Lonpsutr: No, you want a good per centage on your money. 
Mr. Ror: That the officer of the old company was the relator in 
this case had nothing to do with the question; it was the Attorney- 
General who was suing. Mr. Rolt was proceeding to animadvert on 
the new company, as speculators, agitators, impugners of motives, 
and so on, when Lord Justice Knight Bruce intimated that he was 
lowering his case by it. Mr. Rolt continued, that the defendants 
were backed up by an organ; and that they had been invoking the 
muse, as the following would show :— 
** Monopoly must quit his den, 
Monopoly must die ; 
Or twenty thousand Sheffield men 
Will know the reason why! 
And shall they taunt the town again, 
And public rights deny ? 
There’s twenty thousand Sheffield men 
Will know the reason why!” 





(Laughter.) 

His Lorpsuir: Let me look at that. [The Free Press, containing 
the verses quoted, was then handed to his lordship.] After a pause, 
his lordship observed, ‘“ Well, I declare, it’s the best part of the 
case.” (Renewed laughter.) 

Mr. Rott proceeded to say that, many persons had been deluded 
into the defendants’ company by the frequent reiteration that an act 
of Parliament was not necessary. They declared that the Joint- 
Stock Companies’ Act was sufficient; but no argument had been 
shown on the point. And by the use of those means the defendants 
got numbers of supporters. 

Mr. TerreLt: As the cost of the old eompany’s act has not been 
arrived at, I will read the following to your lordships, which is Mr. 
Unwin’s evidence before the House of Commons on the Wakefield 
gas case:—‘* What did your act cost? £7540, and the cost of the 
opposition with the old company £4000 or £5000.” That brings it 
somewhat near to £12,000. 

Mr. Rott now proceeded to examine the resolutions of the watch 
committee, town council, and public meeting. That of the watch 
committeee was supported by Mr. Crowther and Mr. Booth, who 
were interested in the new company; but the watch committee 
refused to entertain it. As to the police commissioners, 58 out of 
the 96 commissioners had signed a counter resolution to that pre- 
sented by the defendants. As to the town council meeting, there 
were the affidavits of Mr. Pawson and Mr. Unwin, showing the 





opinion was, that if two companies were established, the pipes would 
be injured, and escapes of gas frequent. 








numbers who voted. Alderman Hoole, being an interested party, 
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| declined to vote on the question, and 15 of those who voted in favour 
|of the motion then before the council, were interested in the new 
;company. He denied the genuineness of the signatures attached to 


| It was an indemnity for neglect of duty. 
His Lonpsuip: These are all the thanks you get, Mr. Daniel. 


at least, I am not ungrateful. 


he cited from Sir William Russell’s book, page 317. 


nuisance ? 
Mr. Rott: The “nuisance must be real and substantial.”” Now, 
he contended that this was a substantial nuisance. There need be no 
technical phrases; it was founded upon broad, common law; and 
any man might say what a nuisance was. He went on to contend 
that the nuisance must be great, from the fact that streets were kept 
open for six or seven days. [Lord Justice Knight Bruce observed 
that that would not occur after the pipes were once laid, except for 
repairs ; and Lord Justice Turner, that it was only temporary as to 
each street.] But this was all one nuisance, just as much so as ifa 
nuisance were continued for eighteen months at one spot, 
Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Can any one give me a statement of 
the average number of times it occurs in a well-regulated company, 
that after the pipes are once laid down, the streets require to be 
opened, from accidental causes, throughout the year? 

Mr. Rotr: I don’t suppose such an average could be obtained. 
Lord Justice Kniagut Bruce: That isa point on which, throughout 
this case, I have wished for information, if it could be obtained. 
Mr. Danie: If the work were well done, the necessity to open the 
streets would be rare. They would be more frequently opened to lay 
new service-pipes. 

Lord Justice Kniaut Bruce: That is another thing. 
Mr, Rott: We are constantly searching for escapes, and another 
company would increase them. 
Lord Justice Knicut Bruce: Then you would want a search- 
warrant for your neighbour's faults, and vice versa? 
The learned counsel on both sides offered to produce evidence, as 
jto the question of Lord Justice Knight Bruce, if the court required 





any. 

| Nr. Rour said scarcely a day went over but the plaintiffs were 
searching for escapes. He went on to complain, indirectly, that the 
| previous application of the plaintiffs’ ought to have been granted, on 
| which, both the judges desired that he would speak his mind boldly 
jon the matter, a suggestion which Mr. Rolt at once adopted. The 
very fact of an escape of gas would constitute anuisance. ‘The public 
nuisance was proved by a large number of the inhabitants. With 
respect to the uproar in Waingate, he said the magistrates saw what 
| was going on, and it was in consequence of that that they wrote the 
| letter to the commanding officer. 

Lord Justice Knigut Bruce: On which side do you say the fight 
began? 

Mr. Rott: The defendants persisted in going on. 

His Lorpsuir: And you persisted in trying to stop them. 

Mr. Rotr: As the owners of the land, they did. 

“is Lorpsurp: Are you going to try to persuade us that it was not 
|the plaintiffs who have done this—that it was not the old company 
| who set those men to work? If you think you can— 

Mr. Rotr: I think we can. We have the support of a large 
number of land proprietors, who have signed a certificate, stating that 
| they objected to this. 

His Lornpsurr : Whose men broke those pipes? 

Mr. Rout: The plaintiffs’ men, for the most part. The landowners 
jobjected to it, and the plaintiffs, as members of the public, filled in 
the trenches. 

| His Lorpsnir: It is plain those men were under the command of 
| two others, representing the gas company. 

Mr. Rott denied, nevertheless, that they had invited a personal 
collision, as Mr. Carr stated in his affidavit. The landowners objected 
| to the trenches being dug; and what the plaintiffs did was done with 
the consent of the landowners. And many of the landowners de- 
| clared that they would go further, if it were not that they were afraid 

‘of personal violence. Here the learned counsel read a portion of the 
| affidavit of Mr. Lockwood, in which that individual makes an avowal 

that he broke the defendants’ pipes. 

Mr. Danret: Yes, and a reward of £100 was offered for the dis- 

covery of the offender. This was not known until Mr. Lockwood 

made his affidavit. I don’t know whether he'll claim the reward or 

not. 

Mr. Rott continued: The plaintiffs did what they had a right to 

do; they provoked no breach of the peace. Any man was justified 

in pulling down a public nuisance. 


Lord Justice Kxiout Bruce: Yes, a learned legal functionary 


Mr. Roxr: I am happy to have his sanction, 
His Lorpsuip: And I'm happy to say I frequently pass that place 


| the requisition calling the public meeting in Paradise-square. With 

Saiices te pr ny = hone oat — oe A he + - sanction of the land-owners; and if those persons were told that they | 
ft ~~ say te the onetine wishing to break up the roads, “ So far as could dig trenches and create nuisances, and the plaintiffs were tol 
we are concerned, we will not summon you,”” Therefore, the agree- , : - : 
| ment between the highway board and the defendants was pertectly follow a that human beings would submit to have their property | 
idle. Then the agreement went on to say, that the gas company | ‘JUTE@! 
| would indemnify the surveyors for any expenses which might arise in J 
| consequence of their granting the defendants such power. This was | Mean to put the riot on us? (Laughter.) 
|equivalent to saying, ‘‘ We will pay you for neglecting your duty.” 
|{His Lordship, referring to the agreement, “I doubt very much 
| whether that instrument looks like a native of Yorkshire.’’ Laughter. ] 


Mr. Dantet: I estimate them at their full value, mylord. I hope, | the thing will have an end. 
Mr. Rort: With regard to the most important part of the case, that | interfered the mischief. would have been prevented. But they could || 
of legal nuisance and “trivial nuisance,”’ he took leave to say, there 4 


was no such thing in law as a trivial nuisance. In proof of this, 


Lord Justice Knieut Bruce: What is the definition of a public 


toll-free. (Laughter,) 
Mr. Rotr continued: These trenches had been filled up with the 





this court had power to interfere, but would not assist them, did it) 


His Lorpsuir: Told this court will not assist them! Do you 


Mr, Rott: No, I do not say so; but it is a conclusion that neces- 
sarily follows, that if we have a right by law we are bound to 
protect our rights, and we are not answerable, if, in defending our | 
rights, a riot ensues. 


Mr. Danret: Bind over Mr. Unwin to keep the peace, and then 


Mr. Rott: Yes, that had often been said; but if this court had 


not help the decisions of this court; they were bound to submit. 

The consequence, however, would be, that disturbances would arise, | 
As to Mr. Unwin, he believed Mr. Unwin had not exceeded his duty: | 
he had rights to protect as the owner of property. In conclusion, | 
he remarked, that the defendants were desirous to do that without | 
an act of Parliament which the plaintiffs had been authorized to do) 
by an act; and denied that gas companies could proceed without one, 

where a company already existed, incorporated by an act of Parliament, | 








His Lorpsure: But Mr. Daniel says there are various parties | 
throughout the country doing this without an act of Parliament. | 
(Mr. Daniel: “That is so.’’) One point we must bear in mind is, || 
what may be the consequences of an injunction such as this with | 
regard to the country at large? 1 agree we must not be deterred || 
from granting an injunction, should we think it right to grant one in i 
this case, by a consideration such as this. Still, it is not to say that 

we must be blind to such a consideration. The consequences might | 
be very serious. 


Mr. Rott suggested, that where companies have been for a length 
of time in existence without an act, the court would have power to 
refuse an injunction. He denied that a company now existed in 
London without an act; and stated, that the power given to that 
company to break up the streets was vested in the commissioners of | 
sewers, a body called into existence shortly after the fire of London, 
and having greater powers than the surveyors of highways. The 
towns which had been adverted to as having companies without acts 
of Parliament, were chiefly small places, 


The learned counsel having concluded his address, the court arose. 
Nothing was said as to when judgment will be delivered. 








SHEFFIELD TOWNHALL.—-Frinay, Dec. 17, 1852, 


Present—The Mayor (W. A. Matthews, Esq.) ; G. P. Naytor, Esq. ; 
Tuomas Dunn, Esq. ; ‘IT, Brake, Esq.; and W. F. Dixon, Esq. 
Mr. H. Vickers, solicitor, said he appeared on the part of the 
Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, in support of an information 
against James Scott, alias Thomas Machon, for having, on the 8th of 
December, wilfully and maliciously committed damage, injury, and 
spoil, to certain personal property of a private nature belonging to the 
Sheffield Gas Consumers’ Company, to wit, four pipes, by breaking 
the same in pieces with a hammer. The information was laid under 
the 7 and 8 Geo. [V., c. 30, s. 24, which enacted that if any person 
should wilfully or maliciously commit any damage, injury, or spoil, 
to any property, of either a public or private nature, such person, on 
being convicted thereof, shall be liable to be fined any sum not 
exceeding £5, and, in default of payment, be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding two months. A proviso also enacted, “ except 
in any case where the party trespassing acts under a fair and reason- 
able supposition that he had a right to do the act complained of.’”’ | 
Under the 7 and 8 Geo, IV., c. 28, s. 14, he would show that corpo- 
rations as well as private individuals might proceed against persons | 
for wilful and malicious damage to their property. Some difficulty | 
had been experienced in obtaining summonses for offences alleged to | 
have been committed against both the new and old companies. He | 
had been informed that the magistrates were to be advised that they 
could not convict in this case on two grounds, and that the| 
magistrates were prepared to act upon that advice. They must be | 
in ignorance of the tacts of the case if they had come to such a 
decision, for he did not believe that any one knowing the facts that 
he should lay before the bench would come to such an opinion. He 
did not believe the bench had come to such a decision, and he could 

not believe they would, 
Mr. Dunn: That is supposing such advice had been given. 
Mr. Vickers: I suppose it is on two grounds, 
Mr. Dunn: I think you will get out all you want if you put ‘the 
case thus :—Supposing the bench should be so advised. 

Mr. Vicxers: I mean that. ; 
Mr. Dunn: But you did not say so. You assumed that such advice 
had been given. 
Mr. Dixon: I have received no such advice, 
Mr. Vickers did not mean to insinuate anything improper. He 
did not think such advice had been given, and he thought it would 
not be given if the facts should come out as he had been instructed. 
However, he had been told that the jurisdiction of the magistrates 
would be ousted on two grounds: first, because the damage was more 
than £5; and secondly, that the defendant would at once admit the 




















pulled down a tollbar-gate, because he considered it a nuisance. 








damage, and say he had a right to do it, and that the plea would 
oust the jurisdiction of the bench also, That the outrage and its 
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incidental damage exceeded £5 there could be no doubt; but, if it 
were £50, he had yet to learn any one committing damage to that 
amount was to be set at liberty, whiie another for committing damage 
ito the amount of £5 should be convicted. Ifthat were the law, a 
|man would say, “I only need to commit damage enough, and I shall 
|go seathless.”’ If he should prove damage to the extent of £50, he 
| was entitled to a conviction to the full amount, namely, £5, Such 
|cases were every day occurring in London, where, if a person broke 
|a large and valuable plate-glass square, he was fined £5. Everybody 
|knew that the person who broke the Portland vase, which was of 
|immense value, was fined only £5; but such a fine was found to be 
|so inadequate that a special act of Parliament was passed to protect 
|the property of the British Museum. The mere pipes destroyed he 
| was informed were worth 6s. or 7s. each, but their value was not the 
jessence of the crime in this case. In the case of Rex v. Harper, 
| Burn, vol. 5, p. 45, it was held that the magistrates were to ascertain 
|the amount of the damage, and to award reasonable compensation, 
|but not beyond £5. And now as to the question of right. The 
| bench must not be contented with the defendant’s ipse dizit, that he 
| thought he was doing right, for a man might pick another's pocket or 
|break into his house upon the same plea. It must be proved that 
|the defendant did the act complained of under a reasonable belief 
| that he had a right to do it; and, as shown in the case of the Queen ». 
| Dodgson, 9th of Adolphus, the bench must judge from all the circum- 
|| stances whether he did so act. But supposing the defendant had a 
|tight, which supposition his acts distinctly negatived, that right must 
| be exercised in a legal way. A person might have a good title toa 
| house held by another, but he would not therefore be justificd in 
|entering the garden of such house and breaking the gooseberry 
| bushes. Animals trespassing might be impounded, but not butchered. 
| Supposing these pipes had been laid upon private ground, or on the 
| highway, would the owner of the former or the surveyor of the latter 
| be justified in breaking them to pieces? Must not the owner of the 
private ground remove the pipes into the open road, and the surveyor 
proceed under the Highway Act for obstructing the road? He had yet 
|to learn that any man, under any plea of right, might go with a 
hammer and break four pipes in succession. For 100 years up to 
|1830, the town of Sheffield was supplied with water by a private 
|company which had no act of Parliament, and without even the 
|authority of the Joint-Stock Company’s Act. They laid their pipes 
|by the tacit acquiescence of the local authorities of the day—the 
' boards of highways, and in some cases by the concurrence of private 
|individuals. But, whichever way laid, would any one assert that the 
first water company, which afterwards got an act of Parliament, had 
aright to damage the pipes of the old company? ‘The defendant’s 
act could not be justified, even if bond side urged. He would now 
detail the facts of the specific charge. he pipes which had been 
destroyed were part of a series which had been laid, about six weeks 
| before they were broken, along a highroad called Woodside-lane, in 
the township of Brightside Bierlow. Early on the morning of the 8th 
inst., it was found that where these pipes had been laid on Woo(dside- 
lane the ground had been disturbed in three places, and in one place 
a pipe had been broken, It was a matter of notoriety that, early 
that morning, aman was apprehended in that district, with a large 
hammer upon him, end that he was a servant of the old gas company. 
He was brought before the bench, and he admitted that he was going 
to destroy the pipes of the new company. On Dec. 8 a number of 
men in the employ of the old gas company, under the direction of 
the defendant, dug a trench along the footpath in Woodside-lane, 
and for a purpose which would be clearly shown. Scott set out the 
the line of the grip, and went away. He returned about eleven 
o'clock, finding the grip cut, but that the new company’s pipes had 
not been bared. He said, “ Where the devil is the new company’s 
|pipes?”’ A person replied, ‘‘ They are nearer the kerbstone.’”’ Scott 
immediately ordered the men to set in six inches nearer the kerbstone. 
The trench as it then stood was perfectly ready for the old company’s 
pipes, which might have been laid without in the slightest disturbing 
|the new company’s, He would show by inference, at all events 
irresistible, that the object of widening the trench was to come in 
contact with the new company’s pipes, The trench was widened and 
the pipes were bared. The police-constable who was watching the opera- 
| tions of the new company next saw Scott at the trench about three 
o’clock jointing the old company’s pipes. He should prove that it 
|'was not necessary, in order that the defendant might lay his pipes, 
|that he should injure the new company’s, and that he had in fact 
|jointed his pipes before he committed that offence. By the side of 
this trench were some new buildings, and by two persons in those 
| buildings, and the watchman before spoken of, the defendant was 
|seen deliberately to break four of the new company’s pipes. Imme- 
| diately afterwards he said to the men, ‘* Throw out the pipes into the 
| street, and fill up as fast as you can.” They scuffled through their 
| work as fast as possible, and departed. ‘Lhe other evidence which he 
would offer would be that of two persons who were working at 
Pitsmoor Church, and in such a position that they could see part of 
| the way down Woodside-lane. One of them, called Crawford, saw a 
jeab stop at the top of Woodside-lane, and a person having on a white 
smockfrock and a cap get out of it and go down the lane, This cir- 
| cumstance excited his suspicion, and, on shortly afterwards hearing 
|a crash as of breaking metal, Crawford left his work and went down 
the lane. He met a man in appearance like the one who had got out 
of the cab, coming towards it with a large hammer in his hand. He 
saw this man get into the cab, and attempted to seize him as he was 
doing so. The cabman lashed the horse and Crawford too, who held 
to the windows for a short distance, but was obliged to let go his hold, 
The cab then galloped through Pitsmoor tolibar, and towards Bolsover- 


The Mayor: Whose cab was it? 
Mr. Vickers: We do not know. 
Mr. Dunn: But this about the cab cannot be material if you have 


Mr. Vickers: But the object of that evidence was to show that 
the defendant did not act like one having a bond fide right to break 
the pipes. Crawford, immediately after the cab had gone, sent his 
man to watch at the old company’s works, if the defendant was con- 
veyed thither, and about four o’clock he saw the defendant go into 
their works with the hammer in his hand. Crawford also came to 
the old company’s works, and, having beckoned Scott out of the 
works, said to him, ‘‘ You’re the man.”’ 
would prove. 
new company’s pipes were legally laid or not; they were there by 
permission, and that was enough. A word about the old gas company 
before he concluded. Their act gave them no more right over the streets 
than any private person possessed. It was true they might break 
open the streets after having given the notice required by their own 
act; but if they committed a nuisance against the public, or injury to 
private rights, they enjoyed no immunity from legal process. 


having been put in and admitted, witnesses were called. 


of the new gas company; Wm. Slater, joiner, Garden-street; John 
M‘Conner, plasterer, Trinity-street; James Crawford, mason, Pye- 
bank ; and Michael M‘Cormick, proved in evidence the statement made 
by Mr. Vickers, with the exception that they concurred in stating | 
that the defendant did not go away immediately he had broken the | 
pipes, but remained a short time to joint the old company’s pipes. 


affirmed that, if it had been necessary to remove the new company’s 
pipes, such removal might have been effected without injuring them, | 
by burning the lead out of the joints; but in cross-examination he | 
admitted that it would have been necessary to cut a pipe in two at 
one end. During the cross-examination, Mr. Smith was appealed to, 
as to whether Mr, Wake could put a certain question to the witness. | 


that question, he must remark that Mr, Vickers, in his opening, did | 
most deliberately, wickedly, and maliciously, impugn his (Mr. Smith’s) | 
professional integrity, and—— 


defend what he had said, either there or elsewhere. 


relative Mr. Richard Squires, of the land on one side of Woodside- 
lane where the pipes had been broken, proved that Mr. Edwin Unwin | 
had solicited him to lodge a complaint against the new company for 
breaking up the highway, he (Mr. Unwin) promising to bear all 
expenses of proceedings, but that the solicitation had not been 
acceded to. 
the old company to break the new company’s pipes. 
tive had been in the employ of the old company. 


permission for the laying of the new company’s pipes. 


were brought out, some of the spectators betrayed their feelings by 
applauding, and on one occasion broke out into a loud stamping on 


the floor. 


as possible, but he must make a few observations on behalf of the 


defendant. 
broke the pipes of the Gas Consumers’ Company, and, moreover, that 


he did it under his (Mr. Wake’s) advice. 
taken, and he should have no hesitation in doing so again. 


gave to it the force of evidence, he ought to be sworn as a witness. 


oath. 
the bench would scarcely know how professional men’s characters 


were appreciated amongst themselves, 
extraordinary statements made already. 


stated is going to be proved, and, if itis not proved, it will go for 
nothing. 





two witnesses who saw the defendant break the pipes. 








These were the facts he 
He was not to be met by the question, whether the 


The legal proofs of the existence of the Gas Consumers’ Company | 


Police-constable John Maclim, who is employed under the direction 





John Grant, a pipe-layer in the service of the new company, 


Mr, Smirx (clerk to the magistrates) said that, before he answered | 


Mr. Vickers (interrupting Mr. Smith) said he was ready to 


Mr. Smitnx: Well, I say that in public. (A voice: ‘ Shame.’’) 
Mr. John Cornish, contractor, the joint owner, along with his 


He also proved that he had not given any authority to 
Witness’s rela- 


In cross-examination Mr. Cornish added that he had not given 


As the stronger points of the evidence against the old company 


Mr. Waxe said he would endeavour to shorten the case as much 
He (Mr. Wake) would at once admit that the defendant 
He advised that step to be 


Mr. Vickers objected, that if Mr. Wake made a statement, and 


Mr, Dunn thought that Mr. Wake ought not to be put upon his 
If one professional man came down upon another in that way, 


There had been one or two 


Mr. Smrru: Allow me to say that it is presumed that whatever is 


Mr. Wake contended that the provisions of the act excepted from 
fine any one who should commit damage under a reasonable belief 
that he had a right to do so, was clearly meant to meet such a case 
as that. He did not hesitate to say that the defendant, or any one 
else, might safely go and remove any pipe belonging to the new 
company, if such pipe had been laid without the consent of the 
owner of the land. He was also perfectly justified in taking the 
shortest mode of removing it, and he need not be nice as to the 
method. This was not his own opinion only. The leading counsel 
of the new gas company stated, unhesitatingly, that the owners of 
property, on which such pipes should be laid, might cut through 
them ad libitum, Lord Cranworth, a the proceedings against 
the new company in Chancery, expressed a smilar opinion, and 
actually suggested how the owner of the property might escape being 
proceeded against, for breaking up the highway by burrowing to the 
pipes. There could not be two opinions as to the illegality of the 
new company laying pipes. It was perfectly illegal. They knew it, 
he knew it, and the bench knew it. He contended that, as the 
defendant broke the pipes in the open day, and before witnesses, he 
acted as one who believed he had a perfect _— to break the 
pipes. If Mr. Squires had been present, he would have proved that 
it was by his authority that this step was taken. 

Mr, Vickers: Why, the man is insane! 

Mr. Wake: Yes; but youstated that he was at your office yesterday, 
and said you were sorry that he could not attend to-day to assist you. 
Now you say that he is insane. (Laughter.) Mr, Vickers had said 
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that the old company had no right in the streets that was not " 
sessed by every other person, a that they were trespassers. Now, 
their act gave them power to lay down any pipes or works, Why 
need any one go to Parliament to get those powers, if they could be 
obtained without? It was a serious question whether, when the new 
company had laid their pipes in private ground, they did not imme- 
diately lose all property in them. He confidently asked the bench 
to dismiss that case, as the most absurd application that was ever 
made before them. 

Mr. Dunn: Do you propose to call any evidence to show that the 
defendant acted under the belief that he had a legal right to do so? 

Mr. Wake: Will you swear the defendant ? 

Mr. Smiru: We cannot do that. 

Mr. Dunn: Have you any objection to be sworn as a witness 
yourself? 

Mr. Waxz replied in the negative, and he was therefore sworn. 
He said that, on being consulted by the old gas company, he advised 
that men should be sent in the daytime, and that they should openly 
remove the pipes on Squires’ property, and throw them on to the road, 

Mr. Dunn: And were these pipes broken in consequence of that 
advice > 

Mr. Wake: Yes. 

Mr. Vickers objected to that statement being admitted as evidence, 
and said he should claim the right of reply. 

Mr. Wake said that under Jervis’s Act his friend had no such right. 

Mr. Dunn said the Mayor wished to know who gave the defendant 
instructions to break the pipes. 

Mr. Wake said the defendant got his instructions at the Gas-office 
—_ one of two persons, which of the two he (Mr. Wake) did not 

ow. 

With the consent of Mr. Wake, Mr. Dunn interrogated the 
defendant as follows :— 

Did you receive any instructions to break those pipes ? 

Defendant: Yes, 

From whom? 


_Mr. Unwin ordered me to go and open the trench and break th® 
pipes. (Sensation.) 
Mr. Vickers now claimed the right of replying upon his friend’s 
case, not upon the evidence but the Jaw. He would submit it to the 
magistrates’ clerk whether the rule of law was not—— 


Mr. Smiru, interrupting Mr. Vickers, said—No; submit it to the 
act of Parliament, for you can have no respect for what I either say or 
do after what you have said. 


Mr. Vickers objected to be taunted in that way about that matter. 


Mr, Dunn, interposing, assured Mr. Vickers that he had suffered 
great pain from what had transpired, and added that it would be a 
great relief to him, to the bench, and to Mr. Vickers himself, when he 
came to reflect, if he would admit that his remarks had been made 
unintentionally. He (Mr. Dunn) did not believe they were intended, 
but they had hurt his feelings very much. 

Mr. Drxon said that he had felt the remarks most powerfully, 


Mr. Vickers was exceedingly sorry that words of his should have 
conveyed any such impression ; he certainly had not intended to cast 
any imputation upon the magistrates. 
Mr. Dunn: No, it was upon the magistrates’ clerk. 
Mr. Vickers disavowed any intended imputation upon the magis- 
trates’ clerk, but he entered into an explanation, to the effect that 
when he applied to Mr. Smith respecting the issuing of this summons, 
believing at the time that the damage was very extensive, Mr. Smith 
said he thought it was not worth his (Mr. Vickers’s) while proceeding 
in the matter, as the damage was so great as to put it beyond the 
jurisdiction of' the magistrates, and he should so advise them. Mr. 
horpe was present, and he was of the same opinion. It was the fact 
of that advice having been tendered to him, and his knowledge that 
the same advice would be given by Mr. Smith to the magistrates, that 
drew forth his (Mr. Vickers’s) remarks. 
Mr. Smiru admitted having, in the conversation with Mr. Vickers, 
referred to the difficulty Mr. Vickers would be under as to the £5 
fine; and he would go further, and say that he also added that, under 
the proviso of the act, it would be useless bringing the case before 
this tribunal. But what he felt he had a right to complain of was, 
that Mr. Vickers did not simply bring out that conversation before 
the bench, but that he asserted that he (Mr, Smith) had prejudiced 
the case by his interference with the magistrates. 
Mr. Vickers begged again to disavow any intention to originate 
such an imputation. 
Mr. Smirn: Then, if you did not mean that, I do not think it was 
quite ‘fair that the conversation we had in the other room should be 
brought forward here. But after your explanation I quite excuse 
i and beg to retract what I have said on this subject. But what 
did say I said advisedly, with a view to put you to the proof, or else 
to draw out an explanation, because I felt that my official integrity, 
which has never been successfully impeached, was impeached, and it 
is of more value to me than the property of either of the gas companies 
is to them. 
Mr. Dunn said that what Mr. Vickers’s words conveyed was this 
—though he sincerely believed Mr. Vickers did not intend it—that 
not only had Mr. Smith formed and expressed an opinion of that kind, 
but that he had, or might have, influenced the bench; whereas, as he 
(Mr. Dunn) had said, the bench knew nothing about it. 
Mr. Vickers again asserted his right to reply to Mr. Wake, but the 
bench decided against him, and this closed the case. 
The magistrates then retired, and on their return, after an absence 
of about twenty minutes, Mr. Dunn announced the decision. He 





gaid that the bench, after considering,the whole case, with the evi-| 
dence that had been introduced into it, felt that, with reference to the! 
position into which, most unfortunately for the town, the question had | 
got, their decision, whether on one side or the other, would be only | 
a primary one, not final, and that in all probability it would not be) 
binding. They were to some extent glad that that would be the case, | 
because they felt that it was high time these proceedings were brought | 
toaclose. Every opportunity was given for testing the question of 
legal right, and as the decision of the bench would, on whichever 

side it might be, no doubt be appealed against, they hoped that all 

other proceedings might be stayed, and due regard paid to the peace 

of the town, till the question of right had been fully tried by a tho- 

roughly competent tribunal, The magistrates, exceedingly desirous 

of coming to a correct conclusion in this case, had desired their clerk 

to write to one of the first barristers of the day, stating the case, and 

asking his opinion for the guidance of the magistrates. The result was, 

that they were advised moststrongly that, beforethey convicted, it must 

appear in evidence most distinctly that the trespass was wilful and 

malicious, and not in any way in the assertion of a legal right. Well, 

then, taking that, as they were bound to do, on the authority of Mr. 
Petersdorff, they had to look to the evidence, and see how it applied 

to this case. The breaking of the pipes by the defendant was admitted. 

Then it was quite clear that the pipes were broken in the open day, 

in the presence of a policeman and of two other men, one of whom 

had known the defendant a great number of years. Now, as far as 

the bench could see, that was not the way in which a man would) 
perpetrate a piece of wilful and malicious damage. It was also in| 
evidence that the defendant was instructed that he had a right to do; 
the act. ‘Taking those circumstances into account, therefore, the’ 
bench could not on the evidence say that the act was done by the! 
defendant wilfully and maliciously within the meaning of the act of 

Parliament. They, therefore, felt that they could not convict him. | 
He (Mr. Dunn) had endeavoured, as particularly desired by the 

bench, to express their strong regret—he should have been right in) 
using a stronger term—at those proceedings being continued. They | 
therefore hoped, as they had no doubt this was a preliminary pro- | 
ceeding with a view to a final settlement, that the town would subside | 
into a more quiet and settled state. Everything had been done that) 
could be done to raise the question of legal right ; and the bench felt—| 
they had no doubt—that the new company would now raise that 

question by an appeal. In fact, the bench thought they were bound | 
to raise it by appeal. 


Mr. Vicxers: Nay, you have put it in such a position that we 
cannot appeal. | 

Mr. Dunn: I thought you could. 

Mr, Vicxers: If you had but convicted, in however small a sum, | 
there might have been an appeal, but as it is you have shut the door 
against both of us with respect to an appeal. | 

Mr. Dunn: Well, we are very sorry for it. But the question of, 
appeal could weigh only with the bench in this way: they must 
decide on the evidence, irrespective of the question of appeal. It 
was some relief to us to think that either party had a right to appeal, 
but of course that question could have no weight with the bench. 
They were bound to act exclusively upon the evidence before them, 
They may have done right or they may have done wrong, but it is 
our honest conviction that the evidence does not warrant us in con- 
victing the defendant. Again, I must express the earnest hope and 
prayer of the bench that we may have a stop put to all proceedings 
of this kind. The summons is dismissed. 

The hearing of the case occupied about four hours. 


| 





SHERIFF’S COURT OF THE CITY OF LONDON, 
Tuurspay, Jan. 27, 1853. 
(Before Mr. Russert Gurney, Q.C.) 
TAUNTON U, JOHN TALLIS AND CO, 

A trifling episode to the more important case of the Great Central 
Gas Consumers’ Company v. Tatlis, came off as above. The circum- 
stances presented the following aspect. Mr, Frederick Taunton ap- 
peared in the character of complainant against Messrs. John ‘Tallis 
and Co., seeking, in an action on contract, to recover £3, 3s., and 
certain items for costs, ‘‘ for attending as a witness on your behalf, 
having been subpeenaed by your solicitor in a cause between the 
Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company v. Tallis, on the 17th, 18th, 
and 20th days of December.” ‘The detendants were represented by 
Messrs. Fourdrinier and Wheatley, of College-street. 

Mr. Taunton, having been sworn, gave general evidence of having 
been subpeenaed on the defendants’ behalf, and his having attended, 
in consequence, on the three days stated. 

The Jupcz: You can have nothing for your loss of time. What 
are your expenses? (To Mr. Fourdrinier): Do you wish to ask the 
witness any questions? 

Cross-examined by Mr. Fourprinier. 

Q. You are, I believe, inspector of meters to the Great Central 
Gas Consumers’ Company, appointed by the Corporation of London, 
under the act of Parliament of the 14th and 1léth of her present 
Majesty ?—A. I am. 

Q. Appointed by the Corporation, but paid by the company ?— 
A, Yes. 

Q. Were you, on the 17th, 18th, and 20th of December last, in 
receipt of the salary of your appointment?—A, I was. 

Q. I believe you were subpoenaed by the Great Central Gas Com- 
pany to attend as a witness for them?—A, No, I was not. 


Q. Then, how did it happen that you stated such to be the case ?— 
A. I did not state so. 





Q. Pray, be careful in your answer, as here is the party to whom 
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you made such a statement, and answer the question!—A. I did not 
state so—I swear it. 

Q. Then, if you were not subpeenaed by the company, why did you 
happen to be in attendance?—A. It was thought I should be a better 
witness if I were not subpeenaed by the company—lI should be more 
disinterested. 

Q. You attended, I suppose, by the orders of the company?— 
A. No, I did not. 

Q. Why, then, did you attend?—A. I was there in case of being 
wanted. ‘ 

Q. Now, Mr. Taunton, where were you when you say you were 
subpeenaed by my clerk?—A. In Guildhall. 

Q. Whilst the court was sitting in the next room?—A. Yes. 

Q. And how were you subpenaed?—A. The clerk left the paper 
on the floor. 

Q. On the floor of Guildhall?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because you refused to take it:—A. Yes. 

Q. And because you stated that you were subpeenaed by the com- 
pany, and would not attend on the part of the defendants?—A. I did 
not state so, but I refused to take the subpcena, 

Q. And so, Mr. Taunton, you, as a public officer holding an appoint- 
ment under the favour of the Corporation of London, and paid by the 
Great Central Gas Company, think it decent conduct to evade the 
service of process of one of the superior courts, and to refuse to attend 
to give your evidence when called upon. 

The Jupce: Do not let us have observations of this sort; they are 
not material to the case before the court. 

Witness: I was told by a friend that the service of the subpeena on 
me was good, and therefore, though I left the copy on the floor, and 
do not know what became of it, I attended the trial, but was not 
called upon to give evidence. 

Mr, Fourprinier submitted to the court that Mr. Taunton had not 
proved any contract, but that, if necessary, the defendants’ evidence 
was ready, Messrs. Tallis had defended this matter purely on public 
grounds, 

The Jupcz: I need not trouble you further; the verdict is for the 
defendants. 





Miscellaneous News. 


GAS LIGHTING IN MARYLEBONE. 


On Saturday, the 5th inst., at the meeting of the Vestry of St. 
Marylebone, held at the Court-house, Marylebone - lane, s 
Sache, Esq. (churchwarden), in the chair, 
Mr. GreenwELL, the vestry clerk, said it would be remembered 
that some time since the parish surveyor had, by direction of the 
vestry, written to the Imperial Gas Company in reference to com- 
plaints which were made as to the insufficiency of lighting of the 
parish by the new batswing burners. He had to lay before the 
vestry the following communication which the surveyor had received 
from the secretary of the Imperial Company upon the subject :— 
“* Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company Office, 
No. 33, John-street, Bedford-row, Dec, 17, 1852. 

“ Srr,—I am desired to acknowledge the receipt of your communication, 
dated the 15th inst., stating that there is general complaint of the Im- 
perial Gas Company’s public lights in the parish of St. Marylebone, both 
as regards the quality and quantity of the gas supplied to the same, and 
to express the regret of the directors at receiving such a communication. 
Inquiry has been made into the complaint of deficiency of the quantity, 
and the court of directors are assured by their officers that the burners 
consume more than the quantity contracted for. Perhaps the parishioners 
who have made the complaint may not be aware that the vestry only 
contract and pay for the small burner calculated to consume four cubic 
feet per hour, instead of the ordinary street burner, which consumes five 
cubic feet per hour, which would possibly account for the compiaint. With 
reference to the quality of the gas, the directors have themselves the 
means of knowing that the complaint is not applicable to the gas of this 
company. “Tam, sir, your obedient servant, 

(Signed) ‘* ALEX. HENRY, Secretary. 

‘Mr. R. Seace, Surveyor, Court-house, St. Marylebone.” 

Mr. Sopen said it was exceedingly to be regretted that there was 
not more competition in the article of gas in the parish of Marylebone 
than at present existed. Many attempts had, it was true, been 
made in the parish, but the very large expense the establishment 
of a new gas company would entail, made him for one almost 
despair of any remedy. The lighting of the public lights of that 
parish had long been a matter of complaint, but when they got rid 
of the old four-hole burners and had the new batswing burners 
introduced, they had hoped to have had an improvement in their 
public lights, but he for ore considered so far from the present burners 
being any better than the old ones, or at least the light given from 
them was worse than formerly. He (Mr. Soden) thought that the 
subject was of such importance, that the vestry could be justified in 
appointing a committee to consider the question of the general 
system of lighting the parish. It might be all very well for the 
gas company to endeavour to throw the blame on the vestry, by 
saying that they contracted themselves for an improper burner, but 
the real question was, did the parish have the amount of light or not 
for which the vestry contracted and paid? (Hear.) Mr. Soden then 
moved, ‘That a committee be appointed to consider generally the 
present system of gas lighting in this parish.” 

Mr. W. H. C. Prowpen wished to ask a question, 

The CuarrmMaNn: Do you second the motion ? 

Mr, Prownen had no objection to second the motion, as he con- 
ceived the subject was an important one. If he understood the ques- 
tion, as stated in the letter from the directors of the Imperial Com- 
pany, it was, that the original contract entered into by them with the 














one was to supply the gas, with burners, to burn at five feet per 
our, 

The Cuarrman: No; to burn four feet per hour. 

Mr. PLowpENn: Well, let it be four feet; the question was, did the 
public lamps of Marylebone, as at present lighted, consume four feet 
per hour of gas? and was that the same amount as supplied to the 
other parishes of the metropolis ? 

Mr. Ciement GeorGe: The real fact of the matter ia this: We, 
the Vestry of Marylebone, have entered into a contract with the 
Imperial Company for our public lights, at £3. 11s. 6d. per light, 
whilst St. Pancras pays £5. 5s. wd light. I put it, therefore, to the 
common sense of any man, whether we can expect as good a light as 
St. Pancras, (Hear, and “ No.’’) 

Mr. Bripeman could not see what his friend Mr. Soden hoped to 
gain by the appointment of his committee. They had entered into a 
contract with the Imperial Gas Company to supply batswing burners 
to the publi¢ lights to burn four feet of gas per hour, and they could 
not compel the company to burn five feet per hour without a new 
contract, (Hear.) The only thing which could be done would be to 
increase the number of lamps, and if the vestry consented to do that, 
then he thought they would have the ratepayers crying out about the 
expense, If he could see that any possible good could result from | 
the appointment of a committee, he would be most happy to support | 
the motion, and act upon such committee; but to appoint a com- 
mittee which could do nothing, seemed to him absurd. 

Mr. Burpen said he was perfectly convinced that the parish did not 
have the quantity of gas they agreed for and paid for, more espe- | 
cially before the complaint to which the letter read that day referred, | 
Since that complaint, he was willing to confess that there had been’ 
a fuller and better supply of gas, but still he did not think they had | 
their fair supply. From the letter which had been read from the) 
secretary of the Imperial Company, it appeared that he wished to) 
throw the blame upon the vestry, for having only burners which 
consumed four feet per hour, whilst other parishes burners 
consuming a larger amount. He did not wish this to go forth: he| 
thought that the gas company was highly censurable, not only that 
they compelled the vestry to complain that they did not give the| 
light contracted for, but also that, notwithstanding it frequently | 
happened that several of the lights were out all night, the company | 
refused to have any deduction made for such lights being out 
struck off their bill. He thought that these were just grounds 
of complaint against the gas company; and he contended, that it 
was not because the burners for the public lights were smaller than 
those of any other parish that the light was less, but it was because | 
they did not get the amount of light for which they contracted. | 
(Oh! and hear.) He should, under these circumstances, support the 
committee. 

Mr. Tims said, in his district it was true that the gas had improved 
lately, but before this complaint was made it “‘ was most disgraceful.’ 
He very frequently took a walk down the neighbourhood of Portland. 
place, and the gas before the complaint was a nasty little light, so 
insignificant that he could scarcely see it three yards off. (Oh! oh! 
and laughter.) It certainly was better now, but not much, 

Mr. Sopen offered an observation or two in reply; and the motion 
for the appointment of a committee was then adopted. 








NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA GAS CONTROVERSY. 


It will be within the recollection of our readors that we had occa- 
sion, a few months ago, to notice the reports of Messrs. Booth and 
Faber, and Messrs. Stewart and Alexander, on the analytical investi- 
gation of the illuminating gases of New York and Philadelphia. 

Those reports contained certain tabulated analyses of coal gas, at 
sight of which we were unable to utter more than the truly Turkish 
expression of superlative astonishment—‘* Wonderful! Most wonder- 
ful!’’ Since then we have received ‘‘ another report” upon the same 
kinds of coal gas, very different, indeed, from its predecessors, for there 
is nothing “‘ wonderful ”’ at all about it; unless, perhaps, it be deemed 
a wonder that anything coming to us from the States should not be 
“ wonderful.” In point of fact, however, it is a plain, candid, and 
decidedly lucid report, which reconciles itself at once to the intelli- 
gence of the reader, ard would not at all have disgraced the names of 
Davy, Henry, and Faraday, in respect to its analytical details. The 
declared nature of the coal, and the photometrical power of the gas, 
correspond exactly with what we knew to be the truth in this coun- 
try; and few, we fancy, of our readers will have any difficulty in 
believing that a mixture of two parts of Wigan cannel and one part 
of common Newcastle gas coal will produce at New York, as else- 
where, a quality of gas equal to 17 or 18 standard candles for every 
five cubic feet. This, in substance, is the sum total of the report, 
though by no means a correct exponent of its scientific merits; for 
these, as we have before indicated, are of a very high order, and 
reflect the greatest credit, not only upon the talent, fidelity, and 
acquirements of the authors, but also upon the state of gaseous che- 
mistry amongst our Transatlantic brethren. 


We will not attempt to forestal the pleasure to be derived by some 
of our readers from this little brochure, by offering any quotations, 
but give the whole at length beneath. At the same time, as an opinion 
now prevails amongst the best-informed chemists in this country that 
there is not in common coal gas any portion of the compound properly 
known as olefiant gas,—and we find in these analyses a distinction 
made between what is there termed olefiant gas and hydro-carbon 
vapours,—we venture to suggest that the mode of separating these 
substances would be an acquisition to the gas community here. 

In conclusion, we heartily welcome Messrs. Torrey and Ellet to that 
list of photometrical observers in whose results we feel, and can safely 
recommend the public to feel, entire confidence. 
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REPORT OF DRS. TORREY AND ELLET ON THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF THE 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA GASES. 
New York, May 22, 1851. 


To Wurm W. Fox, Esq., President of the New York Gas Light 
Company, and Henry Youna, Esq., President of the Manhattan 
Gas Light Company. 

Gentlemen,—Having executed, to the best of our ability, the task 
which you requested us to undertake, of making thorough examina- 
tions and analyses of the illuminating gases furnished by the compa- 
nies over which you respectively preside, and by the Philadelphia 
City Gas Company, we beg leave to present the following report of 
the progress and result of our labours. 

Previous to entering upon the arduous and responsible duties we 
had assumed, it was necessary to decide upon a definite plan of pro- 
cedure; and this required certain preliminary investigations. It is 
universally acknowledged by experienced chemists (as you are doubt- 
less aware) that great uncertainty attaches to the best methods of 
analysing illuminating gases, as these methods are described in che- 
mical books, and practised in laboratories. These gases, whatever 
be their source, are complex in their nature, containing always, at 
least, five, and frequently seven or eight, substances of distinct che- 
mical constitution, and of very different illuminating power. 

The modes hitherto employed for separating them from each other, 
and estimating their respective quantities, not being satisfactory, we 
deemed it necessary to ascertain whether any of the recent additions 
that have been made to the ever-accumulating mass of chemical 
knowledge were available for the purposes of our investigation. Two 
of these, which have been brought to light within the past year on 
the continent of Europe, promised to be useful; and, after verifying 
them by careful experiments, a plan of analysis was devised involving 
their employment. We flatter ourselves that, by these means, we 
have been enabled to obtain a degree of precision in our results which 
is not usual in similar cases. 

These preparatory measures having been taken, we proceeded to 
Philadelphia on April 15, furnished with such chemical and other 
instruments and materials as were necessary for our purpose. Having 
selected at the Franklin-house, in Chestnut-street, suitable apart- 
ments supplied with the gas of the City Company, we commenced 
our operations, and continued them until April 24, occupying our- 
selves in the daytime with analytical processes, and at night with 
photometrical observations. We also visited the City Gas Works, 
and learned by inquiry that the material used while we were in 
Philadelphia was Virginia coal. On our return to New York we 
brought with us a supply of the gas on which we had been experi- 
menting, enclosed with great care in suitable vessels. It has kept to 
the present time without sensible deterioration or change, and has 
been very serviceable for comparisons with the New York gases. 

Our experiments in this city have been conducted at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Crosby-street, where the conveniences of 
a regular laboratory enabled us to operate more rapidly and advan- 
tageously than at Philadelphia. Repeated determinations were made 
of each of the constituents of the New York gases, and new compara- 
tive ones of those of the Philadelphia gas. 

Presuming that you chiefly desire the results of our investigations, 
we do not deem it necessary to enter into any details of the means b 
which they were obtained, though they are at your service if you wis 
them. We think it proper, however, to say that our processes have 
been uniformly conducted with the most anxious solicitude to avoid 
errors, almost all the results having been separately and repeatedly 
obtained by each of us; and we feel warranted in expressing our con- 
viction that they are as accurate as the nature of such investigations 
permits. 

The following, we believe, represents the true constitution of the 
Philadelphia gas, as delivered to consumers from April 15 to April 24, 
ro + of the Manhattan and New York Companies’ gases from April 24 
to May 22:— 
: Potagele Matittan Kew Fone 

Phia. Conese. Company. 
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All of the gases are effectually cleansed from carbonic acid and from 
sulphuretted hydrogen, not the slightest traces of either of them being 
discernible by the most delicate reagents. ‘The lime purifiers seem to 
perform their office thoroughly, and the gases have a less offensive 
odour than was formerly the case. Ammonia has been detected in 
all of them, but the quantity is very minute, and has not yet been 
estimated. 

It will be seen from the above results that the New York gases 
resemble each other very closely, as might have been anticipated, 
since their manufacture is conducted as nearly as possible in the same 
way, and the materials employed in their production are the same, 
| Viz., two-thirds of cannel coal (Wigan) and one-third of Newcastle 
jcoal, They have both an advantage over the Philadelphia gas in the 
| greater relative quantity of their two most valuable constituents, viz., 
| Olefiant gas, and hydro-carbon vapours. 
| Photometrical processes are obviously the most reliable for deter- 
}mining the relative illuminating value of different gases; and they, 
accordingly, have not been neglected by us. ‘The comparisons have 

been made by means of a standard candle of Judd’s manufacture, 
which itself his been compared with a standard candle used in the 
English gas works, and which had been employed within a few 
/months in dete: mining the relative value of their products, We have 























| thus been enabled to compare the illuminating values of the American | 


gases on which we have experimented, not only with each other, but | 
also with those of Great Britain. It results from our experiments | 
that no appreciable difference in this respect exists in the New York 
gases, the slight excess of olefiant gas and hydro-carbon vapours being 
compensated by the greater quantity of light carburetted hydrogen in| 
the other. 

The quality of these gases, we believe, to be better than that of most || 
of those manufactured in the principal cities of Great Britain, and, if! 
excelled by any of them, it is only by those which are derived from i 


pure cannel coal. 
We find that the New York gases are of decidedly superior value | 
to that manufactured in Philadelphia, and that, to obtain a certain || 
definite quantity of light, we must employ them in quantities repre- || 
sented by the following numbers—of 
Manhattan gas.....++........ 100 cubic feet. 
New York Company’s gas..... 100 - 
Philadelphia gas..,...++.++++ 152°3 yy | 
The values of these gases, as sources of light, are, of course, inversely 
as these numbers. 
We do not attach much importance to specific gravity as exhibiting 
the worth of an illuminating gas. Carbonic oxide and nitrogen—the | 
one of very little value, and the other absolutely worthless—are always | 
present in these gases, and are both identical in specific gravity with 
olefiant gas, which is one of their most valuable constituents: a cir- || 
cumstance which renders the test an unreliable one, except in connec- 
tion with other characters. We have, however, made many trials on 
these gases, and have found that the specific gravity of the Philadel- 
phia gas is below 450, while that of both the Manhattan and New} 
York Companies’ gases is on the average 550, atmospheric air being | 
1000,—We have the honour to be, | 
' 
| 
| 





Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servants, 
Joun Torrey. 
Wo. H,. Exper. 


Nore sy tHe New York Gas Companies.—It appears from the | 
above report that 100 cubic feet of either of the New York gases will | 
afford as much light as 152 eubic feet of the Philadelphia gas. Now, || 
at 3 dollars per 1000 cubic feet, which will be the price of the New} 
York gases from Jan. 1, 1852, they will be as cheap to the consumer | 
as the gas now vended in Philadelphia would be if sold at 1 dol. 97¢. | 
per 1000. We, indeed, state confidently, from evidence in our posses- | | 
sion, that our gases at 3 dollars per 1000 feet will be cheaper than any 
manufactured on this continent. 


I} 
{| 
Puenix Gas Company.—The deputy-chairman of this company, | 
T. Allen Shuter, Esq., and Mr, Gainsford, another director, have | 
resigned their seats at the board. Mr. Joseph Box is a candidate for || 
one of the vacant seats. i 
Stoxe Fenton anp Loneton Gas Ligur Company.—The annual | 
meeting of the shareholders of this company was held in the Townhall, | 
Stoke-upon-Trent, on the 3lst of January last,—F. W. Tomlinson, | 
Esq., in the chair. The Secretary read the notice convening the! 
meeting, a statement of the accounts for the last year, and the report 
of the directors, which was a very satisfactory one, The Chairman 
said, the shareholders did not often meet, but, when they did, it was 
for some practical purpose. The last meeting was a festive one; and || 
those were still rarer. There was every disposition on the part of the | 
directors to consult the interests of the consumers, and, if in their 
power, they should be happy, at their next annual meeting, to pro- | 
pose a reduction in price to consumers.—The report of the directors, || 
and statement of the accounts, were passed unanimously, as well as a 
resolution that a dividend of £7 per cent. be paid on Feb, 14, free from | 
| 





income-tax, leavirg about the same surplus as last year towards the) 
formation of a reserve fund. | 

Mavnritius.—A company has been formed for lighting Port Louis, | 
the capital of this island, with gas, under the direction of Mr. Wilson, 
the able engineer of the Cape of Good Hope Gas Company. 

Carpirr Gas Licut anp Coxe Company.—The annual meeting of || 
this company was held in the Townhall, Cardiff, on Monday, Jan. 17, | 
when a dividend of 74 per cent. declared. The price of gas is to be | 
reduced to 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet from the 24th of June next. 

Tue Universat Gas-Licut Company.—This company was formed 
in the year 1845, for the purpose of manufacturing gas ; it was provi- i] 
sionally registered on the 8th of October in that year ; and completely || 
registered in September, 1846. The capital of the company was to || 
consist of £100,000, in 5000 shares of £20 each ; and the affairs of the || 
company were to be conducted by 13 directors, each of whom was to. | 
hold no less than 50 shares. The business of the company was | 
carried on till March, 1848; since which time nothing has been done, |/ 
except for the purpose of winding it up. A petition for winding up 
under the Joint-Stock Companies’ Winding-up Acts of 1848-1849, was | 
subsequently presented by Dr. Brooke, of Russell-square, and an / 
order for that purpose was obtained from the Vice-Chancellor, and 
Mr. Harding appointed as official manager. The petition stated that: | 
the petitioner became a member of the company on Jan. 9, 1846; but. 
that in July in the same year, being dissatisfied with the proceedings 
of the company, he requested the solicitor to register his withdrawal, 
which was refused. Subsequently, actions were brought against the | 
petitioner, as one of the directors of the company, in the Court of | 
Common Pleas, for goods supplied to the company, and for rent and | 
salaries. In these actions Dr. Brooke stated that he had paid large. 
sums of money. On the 24th of November last, he brought in a claim || 
before the Master, Sir George Rose, which was ultimately allowed to | 
the emount of £300, 12s, 3d. There have been three or four calls 
made upon the contributories, the last of which was on the 11th of 
November, to the amount of £3 per share. 

Pontypripp Gas Ligut anp Coxe Company.—The second annual 
meeting of this company was held on Monday, Jan, 31, when a divi-| 
dend of four per cent. per annum was declared. 
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Portapown Gas Company.—The gross receipts and expenditure | 


for the year ending Nov. 1, 1352, are as follows :— 

RECEIPTS, | 
jonsecdeq ieee Aa ae 
73 6 0 


| Private lights 
| Public lights cece ee eee OOO eoeee verse 


£417 3 11 
1719 4 
‘ st 


| Meter rent.coe sees 
'Coke sold 
|Tar SO1d...4+0eeeeeeee sere sree cevees 7s 
|Lime sold .......... 210 


| ———— 


£440 14 5 


COOPER OR OOO ee HH eee eee 


weer e ee Cee eer eee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee 
eee meee een eens 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


EXPENDITURE. 
ewt. (Carlisle) £91 8 3 
2515 2 
——- £117 3 
3 


| _ See 


114 tons 7 
6 


Coals 
\Cannel 22 


Lime .. ..000 coc coscccsecess 
Salaries .....0ccee...- 
Five per cent, extra to manager 


| Wages 
err ee aia 
chan cnaee 
Sundries 


Peeee Pee ee Cee eee eee eee eee 





————— £212 9 1) 
£198 5 4/| 
| of which £123 has been applied to the payment of a dividend at the | 
rate of five per cent, per annum on the capital of the company, and 
£75. 5s. 4d. added to the reserve fund. The present price of gas is 
|8s, 4d. per 1000 feet, subject to discounts varying from 5 to 25 per 
cent. 


* 


I 
| 
| Leaving a disposable balance of........ 





MINUTES OF EVIDENCE ON THE LIGHTING OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


(Continued from vol. 2, p. 485.) 
Apnrit 22, 1852. 
Alfred King, Esq., called in and examined, 


2169. CHArmMaN.] Are you an engineer ?>—I am. 

2170. Are you resident in Liverpool ?—I am. 
| 2171. Has your attention been directed to the lighting of large | 
buildings, and have you been employed in lighting them ?—Yes. 
| 2172. Will you state what buildings you have been so employed in | 
lighting ?>—The most important building is the Philharmonic-hall at 
Liverpool, a very large music-hall; it is lighted simply by a row of 
jets. I ought first to state that the ceiling is coved. 

2173. How long has that music-room been built?>—It has been 
completed about three years. 

2174. About what are its dimensions ?—It is rather more than 120 
feet long, 60 feet wide, and about 60 feet high. 
| 2175. Was that room built in such a manner as to give proper 
means of ventilation ?—Yes ; the ventilation excited a good deal of 
attention in the construction of the room. 

2176. A good deal of attention was given to the construction of the 
room in order that it should be properly ventilated, so as to secure 
the comfort of the people who were likely to come there to listen to | 
the music >—Just so. 

2177. Who was the architect of that room >—Mr. Cunningham. 

2178. Whose principles of ventilation and warming were adopted 
there >—I believe that it was the intention of Mr. Cunningham to use 
a fan, both to drive the air into the room and also to draw it from the 
room; but I rather think that that has not been carried into effect. | 
I think the natural currents are trusted to for the ventilation of the 
room ; and, I believe, successfully so: I never heard of any complaint. | 
| 2179, Are you stating facts, with regard to the system of venti- 
| lation, within your own knowledge, or only what you have heard ?— | 
||From what I have heard; but I am pretty sure I am correct in | 
| stating them. | 





| adopted under your superintendence for lighting that room ?—I was 


2180. You do not actually know, then, whether there is a fan there 
or not?—I do not. 
2181. Will you proceed with your statement as to the method 





going to describe to the committee that the ceiling is what is| 
commonly calied a coved ceiling; the centre part is flat, but the sides | 
are brought down by curves to the cornice, which surmounts the | 
walls; on that cornice are placed the lights, which are simply a row 
of 942 very small burners; over the orchostra, there is one large | 


| clustered light, containing about 170 of the same lights as those 


on the cornice; that lights the whole of the orchestra, but the rest | 
of the room is lighted from the cornice by the continuous row of | 


| lights. 


2182. I understand you that the number of lights round the room 
is 1000 ?—1000, or very nearly so. | 
2183. And the number of lights above the orchestra, 170 ?—Yees, | 


171. | 
2184. And that completely lights the room?—It does, I think | 


| every one who has seen it has been struck with the flood of light | 
| that there is there; at the same time, there is nothing offensive it it, | 


except from the clustered light over the orchestra; that has been a | 


| little complained of by parties sitting at the further end of the room, 
| but the other portion of the lighting has given, I think, universal 
| satisfaction. 


2185. Are those naked burners round the room ?>—Yes. 

2186, Are the burners above the orchestra naked also?—They are. 

2187. How much nearer are the burners above the orchestra, to 
those people who play, than those round the cornice?—They are 
about the same height in the room, but nearer, of cuurse, to the or- 


| chestra; inasmuch as there is a slope in the orchestra, the upper 


seats being very much nearer to the light than those nearer the floor 
of the room, 

2188. Then the seats are ranged one above the other?—Yes. 

2189. Have you ever sat there, or are you at all aware, so as to 
be able to inform the committee, whether there is much difference in 
the heat near the cornice and the heat at the bottom of the room ?}— 
That question will not apply to the cornice of the room, I think ; it 
may apply to the light over the orchestra. 

2190. I understood you to say that the light over the orchestra was 
no nearer the people than the light of the cornice?—It is a light of 
a different character altogether; it is a number of similar lights to 
those on the cornice, but clustered into the smallest possible space. 

2191. Did you state that there was no ground glass, nor anything 


| between those lights and the orchestra ?—Nothing. 


2192. Neither in the cornice nor in the chandelier ?—Neither. 
The light which is used over the orchestra has been extensively used 
on a smaller scale in lighting places of worship in Liverpool; there 
are two places of worship close adjoining this Philharmonic-hall, 
which are lighted by means of these clustered burners; the chapel 


| of the school for the blind is lighted by two of them; there are in 
| each burner 63 lights, or seven clusters of nine each; now, those 


perfectly light the whole of that building, which is about 90 feet long. 
2193, What difference is there in the burners which you have | 
described from any other burners which are used for the purpose 


| of lighting ?—The burner itself does not differ, but it is the arrange- 
| ment of the burners; it is arranging them in a cluster, so that the | 


flame extends horizontally ; it is a horizontal flame. 

2194. Is it a horizontal flame in the chandelier ?>—Yes ; in these 
clustered burners, which are commonly called sun-burners, they are 
horizontal flames, and there is some little contrivance necessary for 
preventing the rush of air, from the rarefaction produced by the heat, 
from drawing these flames upwards; but I need not trouble the com- 
mittee with that arrangement; ft is sufficient to say that we do 
succeed in making the flame burn perfectly horizontally. 

2195. Are the burners so near each other that it is a continuous 
circle of flame ?—No, |} 

2196. How near is one burner to the other ?—I should think it is |} 
about 13 inch from burner to burner, as nearly as possible, so that | 
the flames shall not coalesce. 

( To be continued.) 





| MW SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
| @ Lantern Maker, 90}, Holborn-hill, begs to 
|inform Managers of Gas Works, &c., that she continues 
to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable terms, 
and keep them in repair by the year. 





CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


THOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 

PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
SHortT STREET, New Cut, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 

The Bank of Engiand is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the largest main 
pipe. 

The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 

« The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846. 

* Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
| by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
| sively for seven years past. It was adopted to obviate 
| the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
| conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 

the purpose intended. 

“T have recommended its use in several provincial 
| towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it. 

“IT am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
‘“*GEDDIE PEARSE. 
“ Messrs, Lambert and Son, Lambeth,” 





Advertisements. | 


WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURERS, BRASSFOUND- 
ERS, &c., UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 
Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. 





PATENT GAS METER MANUFACTORY, 


No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 


ILLIAM SMITH, by the 
improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
| and which he has secured by her Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjusting 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
| possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in- 
| creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmounting the 
| great desideratum of the Wet Meter. 
| Equitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
by powerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
j org alvanized); and the internal construction is of the 
| best metal, which will resist the action of any impurity 
| in the gas. 
| Old Meters may readily have the adjusting slide and 
hydraulic applied, thereby having accurate measure- 
ment assured. 
| Station Meters, Governors, &c.,made on the shortest 
110 tice. 


In his Patent | 





ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, tire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 





WROUGHT-IRON GAS AND OTHER TUBES. 


ORNELIUS WHITEHOUSE and | 


EDWIN DIXON, 

WOLVERHAMPION TUBE WORKS. 
C; WHITEHOUSE, the OrterInaL INVENTOR and | 
Patentee of the Wrought-Iron Gas Tube in 1824, | 
having unremittingly given his attention to the most | 
perfect means of makirg this article (now so much 
required) for a period of nearly thirty years, begs with | 
the utmost confidence to call the attention of Gas | 
engineers, and Consumers of Tubes, to the excellent 
quality now made at the above-named Works. 

Specimens of Tubes, of any diameter, sent carriage | 
free to any part of the Kingdom; and orders of any | 
magnitude executed promptly, the stock on hand ave- | 
raging generally from ONE to THREE HUNDRED THOU- | 
SAND FEBT, with a corresponding quantity of Fittings. | 

Tubular Flues, for marine and locomotive Boilers, | 
made on the most approved method, and of the best | 
Charcoal Iron; also, Casings for Well Sinkers and | 
Borers in search of minerals, with male and female 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


joints, and a perfectly smooth and regular interior. |! 


Core Bars for Ironfounders, and Brass Gas Fittings of 
any kind for Plumbers or Gas Fitters. 
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Share List. 


(Directors and Managers of Gas Works are earnestly requested to enable us to rectify any errors and fill up the omissions in the following List.) 
The Companies whose names are printed in italic ty ype are nen sand by Act of Parliament. 
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Amount 
| per Share 
Share 
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per Cent. 
per Ann 


0 
Company. 





paid up 
per Share 
Dividend 
per Cent 
per Ann. 
Amount 
per Share 
Amount 
paid up 
per Share 
issuea. 
Amount | 
per Share! 
paid up 


Company. 


Company. 


ENGLAND. . ; | Callington 


Aberdare Calne, Wilts 
Aberystwith, : Camborne 
Abingdon, Cambridge £34,560 
Accrington £7000 i 40; 50\Canterbury Jj 
Albrighton ....... = 2 ee second issue 30 to 31 Hadleigh .... 
Alcester et j Cardiff £12,000 Hales Owen. } 

Alford, Lincolnsh. Carmarthen. Halesworth .......... 6 00! 7100 
"eae Castleford Halifax £1 000) 10 00 
Alnwick . .. oa Chapel on the Frith Halstead 

Alston Moor.. ;Chard ....... niesoad re Hampton Court . | 
10)Alton Chatteris j | Harrogate £10, 000! 
5 Altrincham a Cheadle... J Harrow on the Hill) 
Amlwch : Chelmsford. Hartlepool £15,137; 5 0 0) 7 10 0 


10 Ampthill ia Cheltenham£ 18, 732 Haslingden, Lansh | 
10|Andover... ei 5 c epee. : | Hastings and St. L. (50 006 00 
Appleby 

Arundel a 
Ashbourn, Derby . 
Ashburton.....0....0. Chester-le-Strvet.. 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch Chesterfield £13,\x 23 76 Helstoue ..... | 
Ashford, Kent 25] Chichester oon 5 O Hemel Hempstead 

5| Ashton-under- — P Chippenham a aay 10 0 0} 
Atherstone ..... Chipping Norton.. Hereford 


Axminster.. “ Chirk Herne Bay 

Aylesbury 2 2 Chorley a ri }Hexham hho 
Aylsham, Norfolk. Christchurch ‘ |ieywood £10,000} 
Bacup, Lancashire. Chudleigh | Highworth ( Wilts)! 
Bakewell Cirencester 





Number 
of Shares 
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® | Amount 
t | Amount 
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| £5 
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bac] 
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Gravesend 
Grays (Essex) . 
Great Grimsby. 
25| Guildford 

61 to 63} Guisborough 


w 


~ 
Ss 
i=] 
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i) 
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5 00 


Haverhill 
Haworth, Yorks, 








10) Hinckley 
Baldock... A Clifton ( Bristol and | Hindley, Lancash,| 
5) Banbury .. 50 0 Cleckheaton, York. } |Hitchen’ 

Bangor .... ; Clitheroe ......0.ccc0 Hythe 

5|Barking, Essex.... 5 0 Cockermouth........ Hoddesden | 
a Castle... 10 15 Colchester... od Holbeach .......... ,-| 
Barne Collumpton . ; / Holmfirth £8880 
Colne, Lancashire Holyhead 

23 00 Coleford, Gloucest. | Holywell (see Bri-| 
Coggeshall | | tish “tema 
28 0G Congleton £5000 d {Honiton Kind 
25 to 30) Cowbridge .. . 

Battle Corsham “a | Horncastle 
Bawtry 25 00 5) Coventry.. [20 24 to 25 Horsforth 
Beaumaris .. Jowes e | 10; Houghton-le-Sprg. | |10 00 
Beccles, Bungay, | Horsham 


os 
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Barnstaple 
Barton 

‘| Basingstoke 
Bath 
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and Lowestoft... Cr ese £20 000 § Howden | 
Hull,Sculcoats (see} 


30/ Bedford “125 | Cranbrook... £1900 

Bedworth. : Crayford & Be my | British Provin.) | 
Belford .... wi Crediton .. 1 Hull, £11,712, 10s. 
Bedale, Yor Crewe, Ches * oad | | 10 ‘Hungerford .. 10 
Belper...... pedeicinrens Cricklade | _|Hudderstield ” e 
Beminster. wos Dalton ... “a 5|/High Wycombe ... 
Berkhempstead . r Darlaston... ; is and Eecleshili 
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| Berwick-on-T weed Darlington. 
Beverley. Dartford .... 
Bewdley. P Dartmouth. “a 

Bideford Daventry ... am Ilfracombe . 
Biggleswade . Dawley, Salop lronbridge , ‘ 
Bicester 10 O¢ Dawlish 10) Ipswich ove 15 00! 


Bilston £15, io) )| share 12 10 0 
Billericay .. } | Isle ‘of Thanet P 20 to 21 | 


Bingley Kendal £9100) 


Birkenhead£ 40; 000) Kenilworth 


Birmingham and Keswick os 
Staffordshire 25) Kettering . f 25 00 
'5| Ditto, new shares.. | Aiddermins. £10000 | 


Birmingham |King’s Langley .. 
Bishop’s Auckland Kington, Hereford 
| Bishop’s Stortford 24 007 2: 5| Dorchester., Kirkby Lonsdale.. 
Blackburn £30,000 5] Dorking. Kirkham, Lane, ., 
Black pool Douglas, Isle of M. Knighton 


Blandford .. id Knutsford.. 
Blythe. Dow othe am... Lancaster ., 
Bodinin .. odd Driffield Lianelly 

Bognor .. sd Droitwich L landov ery 


liminster . 





Dedington 
Denbigh .... 
35 to 37] Deptford 
2 Derby... 

103 to 105 20] Dereham 

12 pm. Dewsbury 
155 to 158} Devizes.... 
Devonport 
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£38,582 y 
Boroughbridge yls wees 
wield Leatherhead 


Boston £8000 10 Dunmow ... 


Bourn ecese Dunstable. 
Brackley ... od Durham Leeds Old Comp. 
Bradford, Wilts. ... 7 Dursley, Gloster 5 old stk., £60,300 
Bradford, Yorksh. d Eastbourne | NeW 4, £23,7 75 
£45,000 East Grinstead Leeds New £60,000 
Brampton, Cumb. Elland 
Brandon, Suffolk... | Ellesmere . ! 
Eltham .... 
Bridge-end, Glam. Emsworth. k 5) ee Leighton Buzzard |20 0 0 
Brierly Hill......... Enfield l eominster 
Brighton... ‘ | 15 to 164 Epsom and Ewell (19 
U new sha 10 to 12} Evesham | L ieke ard 
Brig ighton and Hove Exeter y } | 5) Lewes | 
Exmouth Lincoln 
Leyland, Lancash. 


0 Eye, Suffolk. 
0} Fairford Lituehampton...... 
Lic -htic ld 


Ledbury 


ace 





Bristol p 37 (0 
25| Bristol and Clifton)2 | HMO 
Brixham 5) Fakenham, 

Braintree... F ; Falmouth .... 

Brentford : 48 to 56 Fareham .... 
4 » new shares 2 o]Farnham ............/2 
Brentwood Farringdon . henson Comps.— 
Bridgwater e Faversham .........| 5000} 10)Anglo-Romano.., 
Bridlington ad é Ferrybridge . 500) 20|/British Provincial 
Bridport <d ara (Holywell, Hull, 

i ol Fleetwood wt Norwich, Potte-| 
Broadstairs .. Folkestone . 0 : ries, ‘Trowbridge ) 20 
Bromley, Kent......1! 2 $s r » Prov., new j 
Bromsgrove a vowey 4000; 25] Commercial 
Broughton ., ; 5jFramlingham ...... yy 2000) », new shares 
Bruton : Frome nail »» deb.£12,000) 
Bryomawr . ; Garstang 12,000) & Chartered 50 
©|Buckingham........[2¢ 25 Gillingha um, Dor: set) 6000 »» new shares/10 

Bungay (see Becls.) Gi astonbury 2000) 1 30 City of London oy 195 - 130 | 
Burford...... me Glossop... £ 4000; 50 Equitable iia 26 to 27 | 
Burnley 5 Gloucester... » deb.£46,000! | 
Burslem&Tunst: Gomersal .... 10,000} 20 European— 
Burton-on-Trent... Godalming \ (Amiens, Boulogne, 
Bury, Lance. £6570 Gorleston & South- Caen, Havre,} 
|Bury St. Edmund's Gosport mn} } Nantes,& Rouen) 20 
10/Buxton....... 10 Grantham .d 2000: 20 » do, new 


58to 59, 





22 to 23 
17 to 18 
30 to 3l 
parto2pm 


& - 38 
7 
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Amount 


| Jmpl.Continental 
50} —First capital) 
(Amsterdam, 
Berlin, Ghent,! 
Hanover, Lille,! 





50} Second capital—| 
( Aix laChapelle,! 
Antwerp, Bor-| 
deaux, Brussels, | 
Cologne, Frank-| 
fort-on- Maine, 
Haarlem, Mar-| 
seilles, Toulouse} 
Vienna) eocscesee } 
50; Third capital 


50| Imperial ......... ‘5 
50 » new shares /45 


| » deb.£50,500 
40| Independent 


50) London .........04 5 
preference |25 


50 ee 2nd do. 
50! Phenir .... 
100| Ratcliff .... 


50° UnitedGeneral— 
(Cork, Dublin 
i L imerick) | 


20' Western Ashares 20 


20 » B ww» | 
Lostwithiel ......... 
[Loughborough | 


25 “2s: “ehahie aaeemae ‘ 


Lowestoft (see Bec. 
5, Lud!ow Union. 
en ae | 
|Lutterworth, 
|L yme Regis. 
[Lymington . } 
[Mi almesbury......... 
| Macele: sfield3: 0002 
|Maidenhead.. 
50 Maidstone.. 
Maldon ..... 
|Marlborough 
Malton (New).. 
Malvern......0.0. 
Manningtree 
Mansfield £5000) 
a 
Margate(seel. of T. 
Market Drayton ... 















25 Market Harboro’ 25 


Market Raisin...... | 
Market W: — | 
Marlow 

10 Maryport 
Matlock ..... 
| Melksham.... - 
|Melton Mowbray 
{Merthyr Tydvi} . 
Lee 
|Middleton £9035 
Midsummer Norton 
i Middiesboro’ ...... | 
|Miidenhaii .. 

10, Mitcham .. 
ee 

10 Monmouth 
Monk Wearmouth 
Moreton in Marsh 
ee 
|Mottram .. 
|Morpeth 
|Nantwich .. 











20|Newbury 
5) Newcastle & Gates- 


head Union ...... o 


| Newcastle - under -| 
| Lyne £6200 
5, Newme arket . anneal 


Newent 
|Ne wport,M. £11720 


50| Newport, Isle of V..38 


Newport Pagnell | 
Newport, Salop ...| 
j)Newton Abbot 
Newton, Lane.......} 
Northallerton 
North Walsham ...| 
20 Northampton ...... 
|Northwich jamambnes 





Yorwich (see iiri-| 


| tisht Pro. £40,000), 
50) Nottingham .........! 
50; New shares ...... 
|Nuneaton ..... 
jOakham........ 
Oakhampton 


10 Odiham, Hants. | 


jOldham .......+ 
jOlney . 


150/Oxford .. 
(ecto £8000 





a 
Pately Bridge, Yrk. 


20; Penrith ............008 1 


Penryn .. 
| Penzance 
10, Petworth .. 


Amount 
P 
per Share 
per Cent, 
Ann, 
Number 
of Shares 
issued. 


paid u 


! 





& | Amount | 


cot | Dividend 


onlin 


a 

— 

a Name 

» of 

Py Company. | 
— —_—! 
é |£ 

10! Gt.Cutl. Consumers 10 


on 
o” 


Rotterdam )...... 42 











oc ¢ 
co>_fc 
aon 
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loo 
25! South Metrop. ...\25 
10 Surrey Consumers’ |10 


cococo 
ecoocec 
aoe 
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oo 










eo 
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oo 




















Petersfield ....... é 













& 2 
= Name = 
- of S 

= Company. a 
Pickering ... ........ 

10) Plymouth .... ..{10 
Pocklington .. 4 
Pontefract... d 
Pontypridd i 

10] Poole ........ 10 
Port Madoc.......... 

50) Portsea Island .,.\53 

10] Prescott........ccsce0- 9 

20) Preston .. wd 
Pwilhelli. 

Pudsey ...£\2 | 
Radcliff and "iL 
kington £9000! 
Ramsay, I. of Man} 
Ramsgate (scel. ofT} 
Ravenglass ......... 

10 Reading ssainaiielinten 10 


20| Reading Union ...{20 
Redditch 
Redruth., 
Reigate .... 
Retford (East). ial 
ee 
Richmond (Surrey) 
Rickmansworth ... 
Ringwood ...... 
BINGB....ccccocosescooes 
Rochester and 
Chatham £20,000 
Roc hford . 
toc kingham.. 
Romford 
e Ross 


| Rotherham 



















i] 


Ruabon ... 
Rugby 
Rugeley. 
Runcorn, 
Ruthin .......... evel 

10 Ryde .... 10 















|Saddleworth... al 
20|Saffron Walden ...'20 
|St. Austel ... ~ 
St. Asaph ... 
St. Colomb _— 
|\St. Helen’s £7500 
St.Helier’s( Jersey 
St. Ives, Hunting. 
|St. Ives, Cornwall 
10|St. Neot’s ............ 10 
iSt. Peter’s Port, 
| (Guernsey) ...... 
25\Salisbury ... : 
{Sandbach ... 
10)/Saxmundham 
\Scarborough. _ 
Sedburgh ... 
Selby .... _— 
PONNED ccvsecessoversvd 
10 Sevenoak bs 



















25 Sheffield United .. 
Shelton, Potteries 
(see Brit. Prov.) 
Shepton Mallet 
Sherborne............ 
5)Shields (Tynemth.} 5 
|Shields (South) ... 
\Shiffnal, Salop ...... 
HShipley ........0001+0 5 
|Shipston-on-Stour 
{Shoreham soveccesee 
|Shrewsbury£10 000 
10 Skipton ..........00... 10 
Sleaford. 
10 Slough . 
|Snaith 
|Soham... 
|Southwold.., 
South Molton d 
50 Southampton ...... 32 
Sowerby, Yorksh. 
\Staindrop 
\Stretford ... = 
|Stokesl bonaoenenoeyped 
|Staffor a £10,000 
|Staines and Egham 
| | Staley Bdg. £15 5,000 
|Stamford £11,250) 














9} Stockton-on-Tees | 9 100 


10 Stoke-upon-Trent |10 


10 »  nhewshares; 8 00 


|Stone, Stafford...... 
|Stoney Stratford .. 
Stourbridge .. wel 
|Stow market... 
20'Stratford-on-Avon |20 
|Stroud .. wees 
10\Swaffham. . 10 
| Swansea £9000 
eee, 
_{Sunderland, oid... 

5) Sunderland, new ..| 5 
Sutton (Surrey)... 
Sutton-in-Ashfield 
iSwindon.............-. 
Sydenham, 

5) Taunton. 

‘Tadcaster . 
Tamworth. 
Tavistock., 
| Teignmouth. 
Tenbury...... 
|Tenby.. 
10| Tenterden sa 
eee Gloster.. 

Tew kesbury ee eeese 
|Thame ....... a 
Thetford ......0...000+ 
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per Share. 
Dividend 
per Cent. 
per Ann, 
Price. 
Number 
of Shares 
issued. 
Amount 
per Share 
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per Cent. 
Ann, 
Price, 
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50 THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING. [| Feb. 10, 185s. 
o { o{|- een ae st are a css a | xT Ca — 
oY 7 J = oe wk ~~ a 4 = 2 leo & ie Por 
$Eoleg| weme = [283/254/ , [SE/Ez] Name 9 552/239) , Eee/zz] some = [zea /E5e] 
Ba $|20 - eZ leee| £ [easl2e = jese ieee] £ [32z/22| af se2|50%| g | 
S548} Company (FSSISES) £ pes ziek) Company, (Sak /588| & Peszisa) Comey. (Sge/588) | 
£ | £s.d/£ 8.0) £ 8.4 £ £ s.d/£ s. a) £ s.d | £| &s.d£e.d\ £5.a| 
Dornoch ........ oe 518, 5|Kirriemuir ..........5 00; 6 0 0} ‘ | |Stirling... || 
|Douglas...... ES ae | \Stonehaven sal 1} 
|Dumbarton.. . Largo, near Leven | | Stouhouse , Lanr 3. | 1} 
400; 20, Dumfries .. 14 00/5 00 20 00 NS ee eae | jStornoway............ i r 
|Dunbar..... Lasswade, n. Edin,) | |Stramraer ..........0 | 
Dunblane Lauder ..... piknaaned Strathaven, | 
233) Dundee "4a £30 48 2s 15 0} 8 80) 30100 Leith . oval | | Hamilton } 
8000 5| Dundee, new. 5 00:4 60 4130 Leslie, Fife... oad H F 
860} 10|Dunfermline 10 00/6 Ov} 12120 Lesmahago . | 
Dunkeld... a ned 800, 00 i} 1 OO} 
Dunoon, Linlithgow ......... ! | Troon... 
Dunse... Linton, n. Nobleh,. | | Wick ... 
Dysart... Lochee, n. Dundee} } | Wigton .. * i 
= 25 Edinburgh Gas Co. (25 00 . 0 0 S P 0 ee a i r 2S eas 4100 
5480) 25) ,, and Leith Co. 18 6 0| 7 100 6 ochwinnock, near | | 
Elie ool Paisley IRELAND. | 
Elgin... 1200} 1|Markinch... 11 00/7100) 1 50% 300) lojArmagh.... 10 00/8 00) 14100) - 
Falkirk, ‘old .. Mauchline | |Ballinasloe oof | 2 
NeW ..... Maxwell-town, n. 700' 80/Belfast ... 80 0014 00 80 00) 
Falkland ............ Dumfries ......... faetieemene a 
Ferry Port on C Maybole, Ayrshire | | allymoney | 
“Se > eaten Maryhill, hear | Carrickfergus | C 
Forfar... Glasgow..........+. | ‘Carlow ... 
Fort William ree \Cavan — 
Fraserburgh. 718} 2/Mid & East Calder 2 00 2 00 |Cork (see Un. ( 
Galashiels. . i oo i Sei 5 00 Cookstown. 
Garlieston............ 13}| Montrose ..... 3100) 7111 1300, 5 Clonmel Cx ynsumrs| 5 00:5 00 5 00 
Gatehouse n. Fleet | Musselburgh a | "| Dros Se Cc 
ees POWER sccvecsosesceccasl | 19,000, 10 Dublin Consumers'6 00/7 00 8100 | 
606 0) 25|G@lasqow........c0000+ 25 0010 00 54 00 | Neilston, n. Glasg. Dublin Hibernian | | 
15000) 10|Glasgow City “~ | |Newmills, near (see United Gen.)! 
Suburban .. 110 00,9 00) 19100 Kilmarnock ...... 160) 25,Dundalk ............ 25 | 22 00 
Grangemouth ... = Newburgh, Fife | } Dungannon ... Cc 
Grahamston ......... Newton-on-Ayre } 871 5, Downpatrick 
Haddington......... Newton Stewart | } Enniskillen... 
1500} 5!Hamilton .. 15 00/8 00) 6 140 North Berwick, n.| | Enniscorthy a 
Hawick ..... Haddington ......| 210! 25 Galway ...... «2% | 33100 
Helensburg od }North Que onateery} | Keady.... ‘ j 
Huntly ...... jOban pata ie 400} 10 Kilkenny ‘a 8 00) 11 50 
Inverary | Peebles 4160 } Larne ...... sees} 
400) _1|Inverkeithing ...... 00/5 00; 1 OOF 800 25)Perth... 5 00 ; 22100 | _ Limerick(seeU.G.)| } R 
1200} 10 Znverness Gas and | S| » me 5 00/2100) 4 26) 1725) 5 Limerick Consum.|5 00/5 00) 5 00 
WO oovccscscccs 10 00'7100' 15 00 Peterhead .. Ri | 600} 15 Londonderry ...... 115 €0/6134 21100 
2400) 5 » new shares | 1 50/7100) 2 50 Pittenweem ......... | | 500} 7 Lisburn......... 17 00/7100) 8 50 L 
“Sees } Pollokshaws, near, | 520} 10 Lurgan ..... 16 00:6 00 6 00 
|Jedburgh ............ Glasgow..........+. | Mallow ... | 
[Johnstone( Paisley) Port Glasgow ...... } Monaghan. i 
Keith .. “a Portobello, n.Edin. Nenagh : | | 
Kelso J 10 00 Prestonpans......... 418) 5 Newtownards 5 00:4 00 5 00 
Kilmarnoc : Rutherglen, near | | Newtow = rs av ady | i 
|Kincardine , : | Glasgow............ TET esncccecssoneos 
_[inghorn eseecees Renfrew, n. Paisley Omagh .... | M 
|Kingskittlo, Fife.. | Saltcoats ... nei 125) 20 Portadown 20 00:5 00 20 00 
Kinross Sanquhar . 7 } Portaferry 
|Kirkaldy ... : | [Selkirk .........009s 600! 10)Sligo ....... 10 00 | 
320) 5|Kirkeudbright...... 5 00:5 00) 5 00 | South Queensferry | Tipperary ‘an | | 
a 3 Kirkintulloch, near | St. Andrew’s... EE, seh tevilei csi } | 
| Glasgow ......... 3 00:5 00) 3 00 Stewarton............ Waterford............ | | 
| 227; «= 5| Kirkwall ............ 5 00:5 00 4100 | | | | 
The Gas Works in the undermentioned towns belong to private individuals :— = 
| Abergavenny. Gainsborough. Hunmanby. New Ross. Pontypool. Sidmouth. Wem. 
Bridgenorth. Goole. Huntingdon. Northfleet. St. Alban’s. Sittingbourne, Wexford. 
Carnarvon, Harleston, Hyde (Cheshire) Newport I. W. (new). Sandwich. Spalding. Weymouth. | 
Chester (new). Hatfield. Kingston-on-Thames. Oswestry. Seaham Harbour. Waltham Abbey. Whitchurch (Salop). ij 
Ely. Hertford. Lynn. Peterborough. Sheerness. Ware. (2 works) Wisbeach. : 
Farsley. Holt. | 
| The Gas Works belong to the Corporations, or to Commissioners acting under special acts of Parliament, in the following towns:— ly 
| Carlisle. Greenock. Knaresborough. Milton (Kent). Rothesay. __ ; Southport (Lanc.) Walsall. | 
Cashel. Haverfordwest. Lytham (Lanc.) Paisley. Richmond (Yorkshire). Stockport Wells (Norfolk), | 
| Coleraine. Keighly. Manchester. Rochdale, Salford. Strabane, Youghall. | 
Doncaster. | 
= == Se — == G 
| price Current. 
ee | 
CASTINGS, per Ton. NEWCASTLE ee DERBYSHIRE 
ss Average Weight of Cast Tron Gas Pipes, per Yard. — Psa Unscreened, s. a. | Clay Cross, Deep Main, 68.6 = 
Idin. 2in. 2hin. Sin. 4in. Sin. Gin. Tin. 8in. Yin. 10in. 12in. Whitwell Primrose ...... 4 6 per ton, | and New Birchwood } s.6d. per ton. 
Paes = = Doi: noc Titec tt iano i F | | eenee - © 8 9 | SCOTCH CANNEL, 
| 16 21 28 33 51 70 89 107 126 M9 177 208 Ibs. Dean’s Primrose.. o = 2 “s |} Boghead i 21 0 i I 
mom | Pelton ...ccecceeee oo ) Kirkness. 23 0 ” 
oe 0 | 6 0 is 7 first quality 20 0 ee B 
Retail Prices are 5 to 10 per cent. New- . |@ Sn | Medomsley ti | ditto, second quality10 0 . 
| — London. Glasgow} Nv, | Wales. |252¢ | Pelaw...-... 8s « (toes 
| g | Szaea ~ ” 
} 44 @ | Eighton Moor... Lesmahago at Glasgow 16 0 se It 
Te ait cae wale eas Felling Main ... Ditto at Leith ... 17 6 9 } 
Se 40 03 7 §315 0410 0315 Of New Felton... SERNIR ovcesnncensceneeeoe 6 oOo » || 
1} and 2 inches Socket Pipes . . {7 5 0610 6 5 0615 0 610 OF CoD 66 ss Donibriatic. ~ 140 5 
2$and3 do. do. 7.006 5 0515 6610 06 O OF Url raw. yen ay wo 10 6 | 
P Sr H r ols tf aldridge ........... . Bridgenes | 
4 and5 do. do, 615 06 0 0510 O16 5 0515 of Waldridge ....... xine fu : « 
6 inches and upwards do. 610 0515 015 5 06 0 0| 510 0 cots eae ee ae Fae lean ““10 0 T 
Sar tyes . SO ROSS ET Cae il, TG aimee Tees, eee CORE a ghts . nel ” 
a branches, and oo 210 0210 0}210 0) 210 0) 210 0] Ramsay’s Cannel ; 12 » | Lochgelly ..... =~ 96 | 
Retorts, 2nd fusion, hot biast ......... |610 0,510 015 0 016 0 015 5 of Cowen's Cannel............. ss ta rmierelioanemeate ae 
Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast ......... i700 .. 510 0|610 0515 0 
Tank Plates, § thick and above ....., 610 0515 05 5 016 0 0/510 0 FIRE GOODS. | LEAD. | A 
Do. Jess than B....ccccccsseseees 17 006 5 0)515 01610 06 0 Of Best Bricks, 50s. per 1000, at Newcastle.) Soft pig, £25 to £26 per ton. | | 
Plain Castings ex. models '615 06 0/510 0} 6 5 0/615 Of Do. Clay, 12s. per ton do. | | ly 
FREIGHTS, ‘S, per Tor. 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, subject to 25 per cent. Discount. a imate 
Coastwise— Newea tle. s. d. 
7 — — s. d.| Weymouth........00 9 6 as 
| 2inches.| ldinch. | ifinch. | 1 inch. | finch. | }inch. | Chatham& Roches. & % | Yarmouth .... 3 
i ork ..... . 10 6 Foreign. 
| . @ - & &is# @ s. d. e ¢€& Dover .... . 8 103) Amsterdam............ 6 
Patent welded tubes, from 2tol2feet,perfoot | 1 8 1 0 0 Ww 0 7 0 5 0 43 | Dublin .10 6 Jonlogne.... 0 
DIERO ches sevcassecessos » Gin. tol8in,each| 3 0 2 0 1 9 1 3 1 0 0 9 Exeter Quay . ll 3! Barcelona .. 6 P. 
Connecting pieces, or long ScreWS .........s+.++ } 3 6 2 3 2 0 1 6 1 2 0 ill Folkestone . . 8 9 | Bordeaux 0 
Bends, springs, and elbows, chattel iron.. i 3 9 2 3 1 9 1 0 0 10 0 8 Hasting . 12 6 | Calais .... oe 0 n 
Tees, wrought or cast . oi 4 0 2 6 2 0 1 6 : 6 0 10 Ipswich . 8 0° Dieppe..... am 0 al 
Crosses, wrought or cast. 4 4 6 3.0 2 6 2 0 . & 1 2 Jersey . . 10 0) Hamburg .. 0 
Iron COCKS..........eseseceeses, wiazase © 9 6 7 6 4 6 3 3 3 66 London 8 0} Havre ..... 6 cc 
Ditto, with brass plug | 28 0 16 0 13 0 7 #0 5 6 4 6 Lowestoft 6 6! Lisbon..... 0 | 
| Diminishing sockets, caps, plugs, and nipples | i. 2 0 9 0 8 0 6 0 5 0 4 Lynn,,.....0+4 8 0) Rotterdam 6 tc 
PURI SOOO oonscsssnssvocesevocsesvoveseuseroseeonoses ; e. 6 0 8 0 7 0 5 0 440 3 | Margate .... ee Rowen a 0 ny) 
| Flanches ......... ~| 1 9 1 6 1 3 1 0 0 9 Portsmouth — .. 10 6) St. Petersburgh .., 12 6 || 
NTN IOUS: sccesececasersconinepressnuse = 1b 0 4 0 13. 6 13 0 12 O Plymouth ....... - 10 3 Ste | 9 6 |} al 
Ditto 1 quart | ll 6 10 6 10 3 10 0 9 6 Southampton ......... 9 6| Trieste and Venice 21 6 in 
— a i ™ —e ES COED P NOON PLE OCI DIE EAT a tk 











